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New Chrysler 75" Sport Phaeton 


(Yr / ysler /; by 


Chrysler Originality Re-Styles All Motor Cars 


Entirely original in style conception—creations of Chrysler 
engineering and artistic genius—the new Chrysler “75” and “65” 
literally stamp as old-fashioned the earlier precedents in motor car 
beauty....4 Through Chrysler originality, a new mode has come 
into being. ...4 In a new revelation of dynamic symmetry, Chry-. 
sler has swept into obsolescence the former American and European 
standards of artistic merit in automobiles. ... 4 Now, the mode 
is Chrysler—both abroad and at home....4 The whole world pays 
deference to the originality in the new styles created by Chrysler. 











New Chrysler “65"——Priced from $1040 to $1145. New (¢ hrysler 
i Priced from $1535 upwards. All prices f. 0. b. Detrowt. 
Simons, Stewart & Foy, Inc. Simons, Stewart & Foy, Inc. DeCozen Motor Co. 7 


1425 Bedford Ave. Sterling 2800 1745 Broadway at 56th St. Col. 6370 1226 Broad St. Terrace 6900 
BROOKLYN NEW YORK CITY NEWARK 





















































Ciormne VALUE, one realizes, cannot be fully apparent 
at the try-on. Six months or more of wear and one can 
take accurate measure of a suit—how fine its fabric— 
how careful its tailoring—how much its true worth. 


Altman Clothing Will Stand the True Test of Time—$50 to $95 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 


, Ne 


B. ALTMAN & CO., Fifth Avenue 
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It is the essentially livable quality of these new Dy- 


namique Creations that is no DYNAMIQUE 


small part of their charm. 

Here is furniture that CPrEATIONS 
strikes an authentic modernist note in design and yet 
is practical and comfortable for day-by-day living. 

The lovely effects in natural woods that modern 
furniture has developed give a new beauty and dis- 


tinction to the furnishings of your home .. . 


Dynamique is shown in the leading stores throughout 


the United States and Canada. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 
JOHNSON - HANDLEY - JOHNSON COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Thousands of Men 


are supporting 


Menageries 


in their 


Clothes Closets! 


arenes: white elephants, or “just 
one of those things”,—any names 
you want to call them, (and a few that 
you do) —there they hang—the suits 
you never liked; the ones your wife 
didn’t like; the ones you can’t give 
away. Are we becoming a race of anti- 
quarians and zoo-keepers? 


The solution to the problem, gentle- 
men, is obvious. Stop collecting 
material for your “closet of horrors”, 
and buy suits that you can wear. 


“Trick” suits, and all the strange crimes 
committed in the name of “snappy 
models”, are not included in the stocks 
of Macy’s Men’s Shop. We aim at quiet, 
unobtrusive style and correct tailor- 
ing,—the best, not the latest fashions. 





Macy’s “SAYBROOKE SwITS 
Priced: 
$59.75 


8 49°75 $69°* 5 


Men’s Shop—Fifth Floor, East Building 


%* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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GOINGS ON 


ABOUT TOWN? 


SEPTEMDER 1, 1928 





A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, AUGUST 


DAY, 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m., and 
that the midweek matinée is on W ednesday. 
Additional matinées, however, 
scheduled for Labor Day, Mon., Sept. 3. 
E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway. 
Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 


Tur Bacuetor Fatuer—Often a Father but 
Never a Groom-—something new in family 
reunions. June Walker heads a Belasco 
cast. (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. Thurs.) 


Tue Bic Ponn—Babbitt’s daughter goes a- 
wooing in Europe—amusing and pure com- 
edy. (Bijou, 45, W.) 


CogvettE—A Southern belle flirts once too 
often and tragedy ensues. Superbly played 
by Helen Hayes. (Maxine Elliott, 39, E a) 


DiamMonp Lir—Mae West on the bold, bad 
Bowery of the noisy nineties. Good unclean 
fun. (Royale, 45, W.) 


Tue Front Pace—News Drama K.O's. Au- 
dience—Looks Good for All Time. (Times 
Square, 42, W. Extra Mat. Labor Day.) 


Ganc War—Beer kings, mowing each other 
down—gunpowder by Willard Mack. (Mo- 
rosco, 45, W.) 


Porcy—Two more weeks of the Guild's ab- 
sorbing hg al of the trials of negro life. 
(Republic, W. Extra Mat. Labor Day. 
Now due me ‘close Sept. 15.) 


Tue Royat Famity—Bright and uproarious 
scenes in the life of a three-generation stage 
family. (Selwyn, 42, W.) 


Tue Si1tent Hovse—Screams and stabbings 
punctuate a spooky search for hidden 
treasure. (Shubert, 44, W. Closing Sat., 
Sept. 8.) 

STRANGE 
nine-act prize 
if only in self-defence. 


INTERLUDE—O'Neill’s remarkable 
winner that one should see 
With Judith Ander- 


son and a Guild cast. (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7 :30.) 

Tue Triat or Mary Ducan—Last season’s 


courtroom melodrama about a Follies girl. 
(Last two days at Harris, 42, W. Moving to 
Century, Central Pk. W. at 62, on Mon., 
Sept. 3.) 


Votpone—A swell Elizabethan farce loudly 
played by a Guild cast. (Guild, 52, W. 
Extra Mat. Labor Day; regular midweek 
matinée Thurs.) 


WITH MUSIC 


3LACKBIRDS OF 1928—Bill Robinson does his 

much-imitated stair dance in this colored 
revue. (Liberty, 42, W. 2:45 and 8:45 
P.M. Special performance Thurs. at mid- 
night.) 


A Connecticut YANKEF—Good musical com- 
edy with a Mark Twain setting. (Vanderbilt, 
48, E. Extra Mat. Labor Day.) 

Eart Carro__, Vanities—A funny show with 
mediocre music. W. C. Fields, Ray Dooley, 
and Joe Frisco. (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50. 
Mat. Thurs.) 


GrorGceE WuiItTe’s Scanpats—The old familiar 
graces of Ann Pennington, Harry Richman, 


SEPTEMBER 8. TIME GIVEN, 


may be’ 


and the rest. (Apollo, 42, W. Eves. at 8 :20. 
Extra Mat. Labor Day.) 


Goon News—A last year’s favorite still keep- 
ing pace with the newcomers. (46th Street, 
46, W. Extra Mat. Labor Day.) 


Granp STREET FoLt_tres—The annual fun- 
poking at last season’s plays, much of it 
amusing. (Booth, 45, W. Mats. Labor Day 
and Sat. only.) 


Ratn or SHinE—Well, there’s Joe Cook— 
isn't that enough? (Cohan, B’way at 43.) 


RosaLtire—A Ziegfeld production still tripping 
along on the grace and comedy of Marilyn 
Miller and Jack Donahue. (New Amster- 
dam, 42, W.) 


SHow Boat—Last season’s musical epic and 
still a favorite. Charles Winninger and 
Helen Morgan are in it, and the score is 
Jerome Kern’s best. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 
54. Mat. Thurs.) 


Tue Turee Musketerrs—Sword-play from 
Dumas and music from Friml, with Dennis 
King as D’Artagnan. (Lyric, 42, W. Mat. 


Thurs.) 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Goopn Bov—A 
Hammerstein, 2nd., 
Sept. 


musical comedy by Oscar 
and others. Opens Wed., 
5. (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 53.) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PrESS—A comedy of 
metropolitan newspaper life, opened too late 
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INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, 
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31, THROUGH SATUR- 
IS DAYLIGHT SAVING ] 


(Henry 


Miller, 


for review in this issue. 


43, W.) 
FOR DINING AND DANCING 


*Better dress, but not obligatory. 


AMBASSADOR, Park at 51—An Italian Garden 
on, and of, Park Avenue for dancing during 
dinner.* 

ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246— 
Good for a short drive, refreshments, and a 
dance on the terrace. Open until 2 a.m. 

CLius Montmartre, 205 W. 50—Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra playing for an after-theatre 
crowd who all seem to know each other. 
Especially cool on warm nights.* 

Suerry’s, 300 Park—A winter stand-by open 
all summer for dinner dancing.* 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—One of the night 
clubs of this type which has lasted out the 
dog days is The Salon Royal, 58, W. of 
B’way, open all night. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—Informal, inexpensive, 
and Villagey are: Mori's, 144 Bleecker; The 
County Fair, 54 E. 9; and the Greenwich 
Village Inn, 5 Sheridan Sq. 

Har_temM—Better find a friend who knows his 
way about; the liveliest places don’t welcome 
unknown whites. And go late. A few places 
for the first visitor are: Small’s, 7 Ave. at 
134; Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131; and The 
Nest, 169 W. 133. 

Russtan Motir—Kavkaz, B’way at 53, is still 
doing summer business. 

Roors—The St. Regis, 5 Ave. at 55, has a 
new and effective roof garden designed by 
Joseph Urban and offering a magnificent 
view. Open until 2:30 a.m.; with Vincent 
Lopez orchestra, nde Grace Hays singing 
(for reservations phone Plaza 4500.)* ... 
The Ritz-Carlton Roof, Madison at 46, 
has an élite patronage. Closes around 
midnight (for reservations phone Murray 
Hill 7600.)*. . . Other aerial establishments : 
Astor, B’way ‘at 44; Biltmore Cascades, 

Vanderbilt at 43; Bossert Marine Roof, 
Montague and Remsen Sts., Brooklyn, worth 
the trip for the harbor view (for reservations 
phone Main 8100); McAlpin, B’way at 34; 
Park Central, 7 Ave. at 55; Pennsylvania, 
7 Ave. at 33; Waldorf, 5 Ave. at 34; and 
Roosevelt Grill, Madison at 45 (not a roof, 
but cool and airy). 

Notre—The Embassy Club, 151 East 57, will 
reopen Sept. 4. For members only. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 


at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sun. Mat. at 3. Listings 
are alphabetical.) 


Dawn—The death of Edith Cavell. (Cameo, 
42, E. of B’way; performances continuous 
from 11:30 a.m. daily. Closes Sat., Sept. 8.) 

Tue Patriot—Jannings superb in a Lubitsch- 
directed picture of regicide in Russia. 
(Rialto, B’way at 42; performances con- 
tinuous from 9 a.m. daily.) 

THE Terror—A talking film interesting only 
for its novelty. (Warner, B’way at 52; 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m.) 

Wuite SuHapows—A beautiful and sincere 
film of the baneful influence of the white 
man in the South Seas. With sound accom- 
paniment. (Astor, B’way at 45; 2:40 and 
8:30 P.M.) 

Wincs—Still flying at the end of a year. War 


(Continued on page 6) 
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—Fcanklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Indwidual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th STREETS, NEW YORK 


The New 


A Bramley Fashion has never been 
Equalled at the Bramley Price 








Model 111—Bramley Ensemble consisting of a man-tailored tweed 
topcoat that may be worn as a separate coat over other dresses, a 
sweater-jumper of kashmir jersey and a tweed skirt with 50 
circular insets. Brown, blue or gray tweed. Three-piece costume pAST 





Model 113—Bramley two-piece dress of flat silk crepe with smart 
tucked design and imported velvet ribbon used ina x9) 50 


new way. Red, beige, green, blue, rose or black. 


Model 115 — Bramley dress of fine transparent velvet cut on cleverly 
isha C Me slemeciciariematicne mace tuim.0 (ciao! 50 
pattern lace. Black, brown or independence blue. 29: 


For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years ... Also Size 31 for Small Misses) 


THE BRAMLEY DRESS SHOP—Third Floor 


Bramley Fashions are-originated and patented by 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
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[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, AUGUST 31, 


THROUGH SATUR- 


DAY, SEPTEMBER 8. TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING | 


(Continued from page 4) 


in the air well done. (Criterion, B’way 

at 44.) 

The following, if you run across them, are 
ilso recommended: “Loves of Jeanne Ney,’ 
cloudy but well photographed; “The Magnifi- 
cent Flirt,” gay comedy, with Florence Vidor ; 
“The Man Who Laughs,” splendidly filmed; 
“Four Sons,” the war from the other side : 
“Lost in the Arctic,’”’ whales, polar bears, and 
seals; “The Racket,” excellent underworld 
stuff. 

G. B. Shaw’s Movietone is still at the Globe ; 
other Movietone shorts at the Globe and 
Paramount. Movietone newsreels are shown 
regularly at those houses, at the Roxy, and 
at the Strand. 

Late performances are available at several 
movie theatres and last until about 1 a.M.: 
Paramount, B’way at 43, beginning at 11:45 
p.M.; Strand, B’way above 47, at 11:30 p.m.; 
Loew’s New York Roof, B’way at 45, at 
10:30 P.M. 


ART 


ADVERTISERS—Today’s and yesterday's adver- 
tising art: main floor, Public Library, 5 
Ave. at 42. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 6 
r.M.; Sun. 1 to 6 P.M. 

E-ncravers—Diirer and men of his time: 
Print Gallery, third floor, Public Library. 
Open weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 
5 P.M. 

FRAGONARDS—Last two days of some French 
and American examples in summer shows: 
Ainslie, 677 5 Ave., above 53. Open week- 
days 9 a.M. to 5 p.M.; Sat. until noon, 
Closing Sat., Sept. 1. 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES—Founders’ Exhi- 
bition: sixth floor, Grand Central Terminal. 
Open we 9 a.m. to 5:30 P.m.; Sat. 
until 1 p.m. 

wishin iminiaties dedicated to the living: 
New York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. 
Open weekdays 9 A.M. to 9 P.M.; Sat. until 
6 P.M. 

The loan exhibition of French Gothic tapes- 
tries at the Metropolitan Museum will continue 
through September. 


ON THE AIR 


LupLow anv GAINSBborc—Violinist and pia- 
nist; Sats., Sept. 1 and 8, at 8:30 P.m., 
over WJZ. 

String Quartet—Chamber music, with solo- 
ist, Sun., Sept. 2, at 1 p.m., over WEAF. 

Grand Opera—‘Faust;” Mon., Sept. 3, at 
9 pm., over WOR. 

Licgut Oprra—Gilbert and Sullivan reper- 
toire; “The Sorcerer;” Wed., Sept. 5, at 
10:30 p.m., over WEAF. 


SPORTS 


BasebaAtt—Yankees vs. Boston, Mon., Sept. 
3, Labor Day; Yankees vs. Washington, 
Wed. through Sat., Sept. 5-8; games at 
Yankee Stadium at 3 p.m. (excepting double- 
header Labor Day at 1:30 p.m.). (Take 6 
or 9 Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. Subway.) 
5 «6 Gianty “vs. Brooklyn, Fri. and Sat., 
Aug. 31 and Sept. 1; Giants .vs. Boston, 
Sun., Sept. 2; games at Polé’Grounds at 
3:20 p.m. Fri., and 3 p.m. Sat: dnd Sun. 
(Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bag No. 3.) 

Doc SHow a—Nort h Shore Kennel Club, St. 
James, L.I., Sat., Sept. 1. . . Fairfield 
County Hunt cl ub, Wes tport, Conn., Mon., 
Sept. 3, 








Gotr—Gold Mashie Tournament, Ocean Links, 


R.I., Mon., Sept. 3, through Wed., Sept. 5. 
te Metropolit: in area qualifying round for 
Nat'l Professional Championship, Fresh 


Meadow C.C., Flushing, L.I., Tues., Sept. 4. 


GreyHoUND Racinc—Track opposite the 


Country Club, Dongan Hills, Staten Island ; 
races nightly at 8:30. (Take ferry at Battery 
to St. George and train or motor to Dongan 
I{lills; also, buses leave B’way and 41 at 
7 P.M. direct to track. May close around 
Sept. 8.) 


Poto—International Matches, U.S. vs. Argen- 


tina, Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L.lI. 
First game, Sat., Sept. 8; second, Wed., 
Sept. 12; third, if necessary, Sat., Sept. 
15. Play begins at 4+ P.M. (Special trains 
leave Penn. Sta., on the L.I.R.R. from 
1:10 to 3:00 p.m.) .. . Practice for the 
above matches almost daily, usually late 
in the afternoon, at Meadow Brook, Piping 
Rock, or Fleischmann Field. No schedule 
is followed: call Polo Ass'n, Murray Hill 
9365, for daily information. . . . High- 
goal polo every Sunday at Fleischmann 
Field, Port Washington, L.I., at 4:30 p.m. 
(Train leaves Penn. Sta., L.I.R.R., at 
3:26 P.M.) 


Racinc—Saratoga, N.Y.; last days: Fri. and 


Sat., Aug. 31 and Sept. 1. Races at 3 p.m. 
(Last train leaves Grand Central Friday 
at 10:03 a.m.; the Saturday special leaves 
at 9:30 a.m.) ... Belmont Park reopens 
Labor Day, Mon., Sept. 3, for two weeks. 
Races weekdays at 2:30 p.m. (Special 
trains leave Penn. Sta. on L.I.R.R. at short 
intervals from 12:15 to 1:50 p.m. daily.) 


TEenn1Is—National Doubles Championships, 


Longwood Cricket Club, Boston, Mass., 
Tinals Fri. and Sat., Aug. 31 and Sept. 1. 
oben Internation: ul Tez " Matches: England 
vs. U. S., Forest Hills, L. 1., Sat. and Mon., 
Sept. 1 ‘and 2 Death itional Matches: 
Cochet, Brugnon, Borotra, and others against 
some of the best Americans; Germantown 
C. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Thurs. through Sat. 
Sept. 6-8; play about 2:30. (Last train 
leaves Penn. Sta..12:10; change at N. Phila. 
for Germantown.) 


Yacutinc—Barnegat Bay Y.C. Regatta, Bar- 


negat Bay, N.J.. Fri. and Sat., Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 1. . . . Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y.C. 
Regatta, Oyster Bay. L.I., Sat., Sept. 1. 
..- Larchmont Y.C. Regatta, Mon., Sept. 3. 
.. Indian Harbor Y.C. Regatta, Greenwich, 
Conn., Sat., Sept. 8. 


COMING EVENTS 


(Our monthly reminder for readers who plan 
ahead.) 


Doc SHows—Lenox, Mass., Sept. 14.... 


Tuxedo Park, Sept. 15. 


Expositron—Women’s Arts and Industries, 


Hotel Astor, Oct. 1-6. 


Footnat.—First Games—Sept. 29: Columbia 


vs. Vermont and N.Y.U. vs. Niagara, 
both in New York. .. . Oct. 13: Colum- 
bia vs. Wesleyan and N.Y.U. vs. Ford- 
ham, New York; Notre Dame vs. Navy, 
Chicago: Yale vs. Georgia, New Haven. 
... Oct. 20: Harvard vs. Army, Cambridge 
N.Y.U. vs. Rutgers, New York; Princeton 
vs. Lehigh, Princeton; Yale vs. Brown, 


New Haven. . . , Oct. 27: Columbia vs. 
W illiams and N.Y.U. vs. ee New 
York; Harvard vs. Dartmouth, Cambridge; 


Horse RAcInG 


Penn, vs. Navy, Philadelphia; Princeton _vs. 
Cornell, Princeton; Yale vs. Army, New 
Haven, 


Go.tr—Nat’l Amateur West Newton, Mass., 


Sept. 10-15. Women's Nat'l, Virginia 
Hot Springs, Sept. 24-29. Nat'l Pro- 
fessional, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1-6. ‘ 

Lesley Cup matches, Mamaroneck, Oct. 5- 6. 





Belmont Park closes Sept. 17. 
. . . Aqueduct meeting, Sept. 18-Oct. 2. 
... Havre de Grace, Maryland, Sept. 18-29. 

. » Jamaica, Oct. 3-17. . Empire City, 
Yonkers, Oct. 18-Nov. 1. 


Horse SHows—Mineola, Sept. 12-14. ... 


Riders and Drivers, Phila., Sept. 12-15. ... 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 14. ... Far Hills, Sept. 
14-15. . . . Greenwich, Sept. 15. . .. Fair- 
field County, Westport, Sept. 20-22. 
Piping Rock, L.I., Oct. 4-6. ... N: tional, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, Nov. 8-14. 


Hunt Merretrs—Meadow Brook Steeplechase 


Ass'n, Westbury, L.I., Sept. 29. ... West- 
chester-Biltmore, Rye, Oct. 3 and 5. 1 
Milbrook, Conn., Oct. 13... . Essex Fox 
Hounds, Far Hills, N.J., Oct. 24 and 27 

United Hunts, Aqueduct, L.I., Nov. 
3 and 6. 


Mvustc—Philharmonic-Symphony concert sea- 


son opens at Carnegie Hall, Oct. 4. ee 
Metropolitan Opera season opens Oct. 29. 


Poto—American Open follows international 


play at Meadow Brook, beginning about 
Sept. 17.... Monty Waterbury Cup matches 
played about a week later, also at Meadow 
Brook. 


Rapio SHow—Mad. Sq. Garden, Sept. 17-22. 
Ropro—Mad. . Garden, Oct. 23-31. 
TENNIS—Nat'l pt: Forest Hills, Sept. 


10-15. 


THEATRE Openincs—‘“The High Road,” a 


Frederick Lonsdale comedy with Edna Best ; 
another Hammerstein operetta, “The New 
Moon ;”’ and a Shubert operetta about Chopin 
(De Wolf Hopper is in it) ; all due Sept. 10. 
«50. Vie Heming i in “So This is Marriage ;” 
Jack Dempsey’ $s appearance in “The Big 
Fight ;’ ’ a Fields, Rodgers, and Hart musi- 
cal, “Chee-Chee,” with Helen Ford; and 
“The War Song,” with George Jessel; all 
for Sept. 17.. Irene Bordoni in a comedy, 
“Paris,” and Ring Lardner’s “Elmer the 
Great,” based on his ‘*You-know-me-Al” 
stories, Sept. 24. A George Cohan 
musical comedy, “Billie,” Oct. 1... . “The 
Legacy,” adapted by Sidney Howard, with 
Florence Reed; the The: atre Guild's produc- 
tion of “Faust ;” “Animal Crackers,” in 
which the Marx Brothers cavort; all Oct. 8 
..- A musical comedy by Laurence Stallings 
and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, Oct. 9. . 
Noel Coward's revue, “‘This Year of Grace,” 
with Beatrice Lillie, Oct. 15, and a Channing 
Pollock play, ‘Mr. Moneypenny,” Oct. 16. 

Also scheduled for October: Gertrude 
Lawrence i in a musical comedy with Gersh- 
win music; Eddie Cantor in the musical 
“Whoopee ;” and “Mima,” by Ferenc Mol- 
nar and with Lenore Ulric. 


YacuTtT1nc—Last weekend regattas : Manhasset 


Bay Y.C., Port Washington, L.1., Sept. 15. 
? 


«+. Lasehmon® Y.C.,- Sept. 22. 


Notrs—Third Income Tax Installments are 


due Sept. 15; o the last of straw hat days 
D: eee Saving ends at 2 A.M., Sun. 
Sept. a. . Registration days for N.Y.C 


Oct. 8-13. . . . Election Day, Nov. 6 
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A mew facade .. . 
facing south on Fifty-sixth St. 
Now you may enter conven- 
lently either from Fifty-seventh 
or Fifty-sixth—the building ex- 
tends through the block and 


looks out on both streets, 


A new entrance salon .. 
by Renee Lalique ... famous 
worker in glass .... the first 


of his interiors in America, 


A new background .. 
for Jay-Thorpe fashions... the 
whole building newly decorated 
in a serene and lovely style... 
the work of superlative crafts- 
men ...a dramatic setting for 
you and the clothes you select 


here ...mow... 
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the 
NEW 
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to 


Jay= Thorpe 
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MINENT psychologists probing the Major’s complexes have dis- 
covered distinct traces of (must it be written) business efficiency— 
and it is undoubtedly this strange characteristic that enables him to 

disembarrass himself of much irritating detail so that he may achieve the 

Corinthian calm which never deserts him. 


i * 





For instance—crossing the threshold of his town residence, he is faced with 
the prospect of attending a series of functions that might well disturb even 
his celebrated equanimity. As far as his formal wardrobe is concerned, 
however, it is Saks-Fifth Avenue that will have to bear the burden of 


thought and effort. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


HE complete gilding of the Gen- 
eral Sherman statue at Fifty- 
ninth Street is a big success from 
our point of view. ‘The statue is now 
so bright that the General and the horse 
and the lady with the palm leaf all merge 
in one terrific golden blot of victory, 
and are easily confused with the top of 
the Sherry-Nethe rland Hotel—which is 


about where they belong anyway. 


CROSS the street from Sherman 
and his golden horse is a good 
statue—the lady in the fountain. It 
is not the best statue we have ever seen 
(the lady has fat ankles and there are 
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times when the Chickering Removal 
Sale sign makes something less than a 
perfect background) but in the main it 
is a good statue. People sit there, 
noons, and commune with unhappy 
pigeons. The sycamore trees drop their 





brown leaves into dusty beds of ivy. 
At night, when the street. lamps go 
on, it is a lovely place. ‘This statue, 
we understand, may have to come 
down; the fountain is crumbling, and 
nobody seems to know what to do. 


HERE are too few statistics on 

poets. We know that Stephen 
Vincent Benét, now famous for a best- 
selling epic, won the gold medal of the 
St. Nicholas League when he was 
twelve years old. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many other Ameri- 
can poets did, too. Our theory is that 
all of them must have. There is a 
time in the life of every poet when he 


continues writing verse only against 
terrific odds and by dint of holding to 
tangible conquests. At twelve, he has 
achieved the gold badge and the appro- 
bation of his mother and her immediate 





circle. He also has aroused the sus- 
picion of the neighborhood. Af fifteen, 
he is too old to be condoned for writing 
poetry on the ground of childishness, 
and too conscious of being a sissy to go 
ahead ope nly. Poetry then becomes the 
secret Vice ; through the mawkish nether- 
years he builds his rhymes furtively, 
fearfully. Possessed of the necessary 
fire, he pulls through. But we doubt 
if any poet could retain his lyric heart 
until reaching his majority, were it not 
for the gold badge of St. Nicholas, 
clutched against his thin and palpitant 
breast. 


HE little ad in the Times the other 

day announcing that the Levia- 

than was for sale caught our eye. The 
roads are terribly crowded on Sundays 
now, and really an automobile is some- 
times more of a nuisance than a diver- 
sion. For some time we have been 
thinking that perhaps an able boat and 
a membership in some good yacht club 
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would be better than acar. Can any- 

one tell us how many people the Levia- 

than sleeps comfortably, and whether 
es aie 5 a 

she’s tight’ 





OF THE TOWN 


IFE, to our housecat, had been little 
more than a succession of days. 
There were times when she had found 
it pleasant to sun herself on the bedroom 
window ledge; there were trips to and 
from the pantry; there were investiga- 
tions of the garbage can to be made; 
there were long winter evenings at the 
hearth, with one’s memories. Once, 
it is true, there had been a romance, 
and some talk of kittens, but latterly 
life had been calm and even—one day 
like another. Then came ‘Tuesday 
evening. We returned home to find 
that the place had been entered by a 
bat. Long wings and squeaks—a real 
country bat. Our cat, roused from an 
abysmal lethargy, had risen to the occa- 





sion with a sudden magnificence which 
only a city cat, gone primitive, can dis- 
play. In rising to the occasion, she 
had also risen to the tops of doors, the 
tops of chairs, the high peaks of mantels, 
the dizzy crests of chandeliers, and 
when we found her she was crouched 
atop the piano, tantalizing her prey. 
Things gradually smoothed over, but 
she is now a changed cat. There is 
a light in her eye. She spends the days 
craftily hunting, from room to room. 
Next winter, again in front of the 
hearth, she will have memories. Ah, 


such memories! 


R ver Scene 


HERE was a great shouting and 
unbattening of hatches at Dobbs’ 
Ferry the other morning. ‘Tugs veered 
out of their course, a sleepy barge came 
alive with staring men, husbands stood 
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up in motorboats, wives exclaimed. A 
wild doe and her fawn were swimming 
the Hudson River. ‘They clambered 
out on the bank beside the Methodist 
Book Concern, crossed the New York 
Central tracks and disappeared. The 
barge men went below; husbands sat 
down; river life resumed its dreamy 
flow. 


Author of the Week 


E know a few more things about 

Mr. Benét, whom we mentioned 
a few paragraphs back. First off, his 
Civil War poem is already a best seller, 
even though it runs to more lines than 
“Paradise Lost.” He is boyish in ap- 
pearance, looking somewhat less than 
his thirty years. In manner he is 
exceedingly shy. He looked discon- 
solate when we saw him last week at 
a tea, seated between a lady and a pile 
of little His reserve is 
indicated by a happening of ten years 
related by a friend of ours who 
Foal himself working at the same table 
with the poet in the State Department 
offices in Washington, where they both 
were employed as cipher clerks. Asked 
if he was related to Stephen Vincent 
Benét and William Rose Benét, the 
young man replied, “William Rose 
Benét is my brother.” The latter was 
well known at the time, but even then 
Stephen had attracted attention as a 
poet, having published two volumes. 
Stephen’s admiration for his brother, 
who is older, is great. He recently 
said that the latter would have made a 
better job of “John Brown’s Body” 
than he did himself. 

Benét became a cipher clerk during 
the war because he could not pass the 
eyesight test for military service. The 
routine of the work, however, did not 
His work was 


sandwiches. 
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suppress his poetic bent. 
coding and decoding messages. Some- 
times, after enciphering a few words 
of an official message, he would absent- 
mindedly include in the message some 
charming word or phrase that had come 
his mind. Ciphers being hard 
enough to make out anyway, this 
slowed things up. Once he became 
bored with an incoming message from 
the late Walter Hines Page. Putting 
for about five minutes, he 
dashed off a ballade concerned with a 
Fish House punch, which is, or was, 
a mixed drink served at several places in 
Washington. 

He finally resigned and got into the 
army by crooking the examiners. He 
learned by heart the eyesight chart and 


into 


it aside 


bluffed through 
the test. The 
ruse was discov- 
ered later and he 
was put out of 
the service with 
an honorable dis- 
charge. After that 
he tried writing 
advertising for a 


firm here. He 
was good at it, 
but quit. Since 


then he has devoted himself to straight 
literature. He has written a number 
of novels, books of poetry, and short 
stories. Some years ago he also col- 
laborated on two plays, both of which 
were failures. 

He comes naturally by his concern 
with war. The Benéts were originally 
adventuring people from the island of 
Minorca. One ancestor was a Spanish- 
Minorcan sea-captain. Benét’s father 
and grandfather were both West Point 
graduates, the latter, although a native 
of Florida, having been a general in the 
Union Army. This arrayed the gen- 
eral against one of his brothers who 
was a lieutenant in the Southern forces. 
The grandfather, incidentally, wrote a 
textbook on ordnance and translated a 
technical book on the Waterloo cam- 
paign. The father was a competent 
literary critic as well as a soldier, and 
followed with helpful interest, until his 
death this year, the writings of his two 
sons and a daughter, who also writes 
poetry. 


Park Avenue Again 


AST week we spoke of walking up 
Park Avenue without seeing any- 
thing much except a man wearing sus- 
penders and carrying a large chair. 
Someone else has had more luck. On 
the west side of the Avenue, at Ninety- 
second Street, he saw a doorman in full- 
dress onions playing a hose over the 
sidewalk in front of his building. <A 
vegetable wagon, drawn by a horse 
which seemed to have had a hard day, 
came toa stop at the curb. The driver, 
an Italian, spoke to the doorman, who 
hesitated a moment, frowned, shrugged 
his shoulders, and then accommodated 


the Italian by turning the hose upon 
the horse. ‘The animal went on his 


way quite refreshed. 


Daniells 


HE death not long ago of Mr. 
Daniell, Sr., the last of the sons of 
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John Daniell & Sons, is 
not going to mean that the 
ancient store in Broad- 
way, opposite Wanamak- 
ers, will be modernized. We 
are told that the present 
proprietors, the grandsons, 
Colonel John F. and Major 
Griswold B., are going to 
carry on in the old way. In 
other words, the salesladies 
oe will continue indefinitely to 
appear wearing 1900 pompa- 
dours and rats, the elevator man will 
wear a derby hat during working 
hours if he feels like it, and the 
man who cleans the brass on the 
front doors will still knock out his 
pipe and look dubiously at the weather, 
as he has done for generations. We 
know of many conservative older people 
who will take a long breath of relief. 
Daniells is an amazing place, an in- 
teresting and a unique one in this rush- 
ing city, when one considers the 
elaborate changes and innovations of 
other department stores to keep up with 
the times. Daniells has never com- 
promised. Here the art department is 
still called the Picture Gallery, and the 
art consists of lithographs of girls draw- 
ing water at wells, of pretty ladies after 
Romney and Greuze, of noble stags at 
evening drinking their fill or snorting 
defiance to the snow- 
capped hills. ‘To this gallery come peo- 
ple who still want these things and take 
them away happily. <As_ of 
Navajo blankets are displayed in the 
windows, umbrellas for one dollar are 
prominently on show, the telephones 
are the golden-oak kind with the 
mouthpiece protruding from a box, and 
the salesladies are occupied in off 
moments, not with powdering their 
noses, but with a bit of crochet work. 
In the dress department the same mirror 
serves today that served forty years 
ago. It stands in the middle of the 
floor. It is Victorian in design and tilts 
when you push it. Let others confuse 
the issue with window decorations by 
famous artists, with pipe organs, ex- 
hibitions, elegant floor-walkers, fancy 
displays, and European labels. Daniells 
remains a for the mothers 
and the grandmothers and the rest 
who want to buy a pair of cotton stock- 
ings. There are many of these to 
whom the store is dear. Daniells 


elements on 


yore, 


haven 


prosperous. 

The only change noticeable in recent 
years is the elimination of the baskets 
that used to run on wires all around the 
building, taking your money and 
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turning your change. ‘These are gone, 
but old New Yorkers can’t have every- 
thing. There are no plans to alter any- 
thing else. The present staff looks for- 
ward to another century of triumphant 
stagnation along present lines. 


Front Page 
TRUSTING, Christian _ lady 


who has seen only four or five 
plays since Maude Adams appeared in 
“Peter Pan” was persuaded, somehow, 
to attend a performance of “The 
Front Page.” The pace of this pro- 
fane melodrama quite took her breath 
away, but she sat through it all with 































the smile of a martyr. On the way 
out she made but one remark: “Well, 
it must have given everyone in the 
theatre a new idea of what goes on these 
days.” 

This newspaper play has started a 
new cycle of stories, as did “What 
Price Glory.” It is related that a Park 
Avenue matron of impeccable behavior 
was so deeply impressed by it that she 
was thinking of it all the next day. 
Thus, absently, she boarded a bus. 
“Riverside Drive?” she asked the con- 
ductor as she was about to take a seat. 
“No, madame,” he said, “Fifth Ave- 
nue.” She hastily descended. “To 
hell with it,” she said. 


Hoover’s Book 


W E have talked to a man who used 
to spend pleasant hours with 
Herbert Hoover discussing the oc- 
currence of schorl in copper 


lodes. To him, Hoover is 


not a politician, but a 
mining engineer. This 


gentleman, whose name 
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“Momma? Oh, 
Momma’s fine— 
Momma’s in the Elps.” 
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is W. R. Ingalls, is still as active in 
engineering as he was twenty-five years 

) _ 
ago when he one of Hoover’s 
professional associates. He has an office 
in a building in lower Broadway, and a 


was 


desk covered with quartz, ore, and 
graphs. Mr. Ingalls is partly respon- 
sible for the publication of Hoover’s 
book on mining twenty years ago. In 
our recent mention of that book, we 
made an error. Mr. Ingalls tells us 
the manuscript was not sent to college 
professors for their opinion, as we had 
heard. It all came about thus: The 
McGraw-Hill firm, publishers of tech- 
nical works, received, in 1908, a tele- 
gram from San Francisco signed H. C. 
Hoover and asking if the firm would be 
interested in publishing a book on the 
economics of mining. The head of 
the book department was new to tech- 
nical matters, so he asked Mr. Ingalls, 
then editor of a mining journal, who 
Hoover was. Mr. Ingalls told him 
that, in his opinion, Hoover was the 
greatest mining engineer in the world. 
The publishers were satisfied with that, 
and wired a substantial offer to Hoover 
for his book. One reason they made 
the offer an unusually high one was 
that their chief rivals were a San Fran- 
cisco firm, and Hoover was in that 
city. He didn’t meet his publishers 
until a few later 
stopped here on his way to London, 
where he then lived, to sign the con- 
tract. It is interesting to note that the 
first line of the contract read, “H. C. 
Hoover of London, England.”  In- 
cidentally, the publishers were surprised 
when they saw Hoover. He was then 
just under thirty-five, but looked no 


months when he 


older than twenty-five. 

The book had a 
greater than any other of its 
kind. Mr. Hoover, as it was 
explained to us, stripped the 


success 


complex problems of valua- 
tion, organization, and ad- 
ministration of mines to their 
unchanging essentials. His 
method of valuation was the 
first workable one ever ex- 
pounded in a book, Mr. In- 
galls tellsus. “The work was 
promptly adopted as a text- 


book by mining — schools 
throughout the world and _ is. still 
used in many of them. It has never 


been found necessary to revise any 
part of it. Some of the material was 
a revamping of the text of lectures 
Mr. Hoover had given at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Ingalls has an autographed copy 




















in his office of the Hoovers’ famous 
translation of the ancient Latin book 
“Agricola de Re Metallica.” Engi- 
neers say it is the most important source 
and reference book on mining ever 
written. In case you haven’t seen it, 
it is larger than any volume in your 
library except the unabridged diction- 
ary. It runs to almost a thousand pages. 
Mrs. Hoover, who is a fine classical 
scholar, worked side by side with her 
husband on this. As she 
translated from — the 
Latin, Mr. Hoover, 
walking up and down 
the room, would, with 
his wide technical knowl- 
edge, study out what the 
author was driving at and 
put the thought into suit- 
able English. Thus to- 
gether they pieced out 
the only usable transla- 
tion of the work. It 
took most of their eve- 
nings, Sundays, and holi- 
days over a period of five 
years. 


Special Service 


F you forget the num- 

ber of your private 
phone, there is hopé. A 
certain wife forgot hers 
the other afternoon, after 
having told her husband 
she would call him and 
arrange a rendezvous up- 
town for dinner. In- 
formation was adamant, 
but there is apparently a 
manager who solves these 
problems. The lady was 
connected with him and 
he gallantly consented to 
call her husband for her. 
In a short time he re- 
turned to the phone. 
“Your husband will meet 
you at the Hotel Bilt- 
more at seven o'clock,” 
said the manager. 


Guardian Street 
Angels 


HE youths and 

old men who hail 
the drivers of motor 
cars in the Forties and 
Fifties at theatre time, 
assigning them to park- 
ing spaces with solemn 
assurance, operate nei- 


ther by divine right nor official li- 
cense, but merely through the in- 
dulgence of the corner policeman. 
Only when they occasionally wax too 
insistent are they run off or run in as 
nuisances. 

A traffic officer with whom we have 
long had a nodding acquaintance says 
that the business is not particularly 
lucrative, as rackets go, but that the car 
watchers are of a sort that asks little 
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of this world. ‘The younger element 
predominates, mostly striplings from 
beyond Ninth Avenue, schooling them- 
selves in the tradition of subsisting with- 
out being irked by bosses. The sprink- 
ling of oldsters are ancient relics looking 
to their next drink and a place to sleep. 
What is faintly surprising about the pro- 
fession is that practically each block 
along Broadway and Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues has its own car watcher 





“Ts raining out.” 
“Raining?” 
“VY eh, raining.” 
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who works his 
square night after 
night and whose 
domain is seldom in- 
vaded by interlopers. 

Until recently the 
dean of this clan was 
an old fellow, said to 
be a retired letter car- 
rier, who boasted a 
whistle, two regulation 
traffic, officers’ insignia 
(horse’s head = and 
wheel), and a conspic- 
uous badge _ labelled 
“Official Car Watch- 
er,” the gifts of indul- 
gent cops with a sense 
of humor. For years, 
just after dinner time, 
this man appeared be- 
fore the Hotel Cum- 
berland at Broadway 
and Fifty-fourth Street 
and waited for a certain 
resident of the hotel 
who invariably came 
out to the sidewalk 
and gave him a quar- 
ter. As soon as he 
received this, he be- 
took himself to a 
block he presided # 
over in Eighth 
Avenue. Whether 
these two sources 
of income were insufficient for his exis- 
tence, or he has been forced out of the 
racket by the competition of younger 
blood, is not known, but he has not 
been seen for several months, and the 
policemen that knew him speculate as 
to what has become of him. 


Directions 


UR note about the Red Cap who 

replied, “Supposedly so,” when 
asked if a certain train stopped at Uni- 
versity Heights, has reminded a man of 
an encounter he had with a native of 
Boonville, on the edge of the Adiron- 
dacks, of whom he asked the way to 
Old Forge. The fellow’s response was, 
“Probably you will go on to Alder 
Creek, and when you get there prob- 
ably you will turn to the left.” The 
gentleman did, and everything was all 
right. 


Snares 


E had often listened, with an in- 
dulgent smile, to the assertion 
that pitfalls await the little country girl 

















who comes to New York to get a 
job, but we happened to be discussing 
this subject with a young lady who 
arrived here from Elmira last July, 
and she reports that, as far as she’s 
concerned, they are real and that no- 
body knows the half of it. 

Her initial application for a job was 
with an engineer. The first thing he 
asked her was her name, and he im- 
mediately counted the letters and said: 
“You don’t vibrate right. That can 
be changed,” he added. “We will 
change your name—shorten it four let- 
ters—and then you will vibrate favor- 
ably under certain influences. Now 
let me see your palm, and I will tell you 
some interesting things.” She told him 
she was sorry but she just remembered 
a very interesting date with an old, old 
mother, who was dying. 

Her next appointment turned out to 
be with a woman psychoanalyst who 
wanted a secretary. After a few words, 
her prospective employer said: “You 
are an emotional type, and inhibited; 
but that can be changed.” The young 
lady changed it herself on the spot by 
overcoming her inhibitions and rushing 


“Evangeline! T hat is 


not the way to try on a coat. 


to the elevator. Her third application 
was in the office of an interior decorator. 
There, of course, she met no pitfalls, 
but the beautiful interior and the beauti- 
ful secretaries frightened her so that she 
never went back, although her appli- 
cation seemed on the way to being suc- 
cessful. 

Undaunted, she kept up the search. 
She is now very happy in the sports 
department of a Fifth Avenue store, 
still inhibited, perhaps, but vibrating 
without fear or favor. 


oo Liquor Market: Bacardi, 
imported, $80 @ $100; domestic, 
poor quality, $36 @ $48. Domestic 
sherries and ports, supply good, trading 
heavy at $24 @ $40. Imported 
liqueurs, $120 @ $200; week’s favor- 
ites: Benedictine, Chartreuse, Cointreau, 
Kiimmel. Small offerings Créme de 
Cacao at $60. Domestic liqueurs 
market well up despite light demand. 
Best draught beer (Hoboken and 
Yorkville product) plentiful; per 
seidel, 25¢ @ 40¢. 

—THE New YorKERS 
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I. Down THE ELEPHANT-HOLE 

L was beginning to get very tired 

of sitting on the Hudson River 

bank and of having nothing 

to do but be Governor of New 

York, when suddenly a White Ele- 

phant with small red eyes ran close 
by him. 

There was nothing so very remark- 
able in that. But Al did think it out 
of the way to hear the Elephant say 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! My 
time is almost up!” 

Al started to his feet and, burning 
with curiosity, ran after it 


to itself 


and was 
just in time to see it pop down a large 
elephant-hole on Manhattan Island. 
In another moment down went Al 
after it, never once considering how 
in the world he was to get out 
again. 

The clephant-hole went straight on 
like a tunnel for some way and 
then turned out to be the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad leading to Wash- 
ington. 

‘Tickets, 
ductor. 

“Tm afraid I haven’t got one,” Al 
said in a polite tone. “But perhaps you 
I always write my own 


” 


please! said the Con- 


have a pen. 
tickets.” 

A goat and a beetle and a gentleman 
completely enveloped in his newspapers 
looked at Al pityingly. It was obvious 
he had never been to Washington be- 
fore. “They made him so uncomfort- 
able that he blushed right down to his 
collar, which was quite a low one. 
There was nothing else to do, so Al 
began talking to himself. ““T'ammany’]1 
very much, I should think!” 
(Tammany was the cat.) “I hope 


miss me 


there’ll be no trouble about his saucer 


Tammany, my dear! 


of milk. 


I wish 


with me!” 
There was a rush of hot air and the 
train had reached Washington. 


you were down here 


II. THE Quanpbary 

HE White Elephant was still in 

sight, hurrying away, and away 
went Al like the wind. He heard it 
say: “Oh, my tail and trunk, how late 
it’s getting.” He was jon behind it 
but when he turned the corner the 
Elephant was no longer to be seen. 
Al found himself in a hotel with a key 
in his hand, which let him into a room. 
On a table in the room was a bottle 
and tied around the neck of the bottle 
was a paper label, with the words 
“DRINK ME” beautifully printed on it 
in large letters. 

“No,” said Al, “Pll look first and 
see what it’s dated.” When he saw 
that the date on it was much ear- 
lier than 1919, he very soon finished it 
off. 

“What a curious feeling!” said Al. 
“T must be shutting up like a telescope. 
Why, there’s hardly enough of me left 
to make a respectable person.’ 

But there was a cake there, too, 
marked “HoneEsTy.” Al ate a little 
bit and said anxiously to himself: 
“Which way? Which way!” hold- 
ing his hand on the top of his head 


to see which way he was growing 
now. 
“‘Curiouser and curiouser,” he cried 


(he was so much surprised that for the 
moment he quite forgot how. to speak 
good English). For he had grown 
tremendously at once, so much so that 
he hardly knew himself. 

Just then the White Elephant came 
trotting along again in a great hurry, 
muttering to itself: “Oh! The in- 
terests, the interests!) Oh! Wow’t 
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they be savage if I’ve kept them wait- 
ing.” Al was so lonely that he was 
ready to ask help of anyone, and he 
began in a low, timid voice, “If you 
please, Sir—” 

The Elephant started violently, 
dropped everything it was carrying, 
and scurried away into the di arkness as 
hard as it could go. Al took up all 
the things the Elephant had dropped 
and sat in the very centre of his Quan- 
dary. A Quandary, you know, is 
something between a pond and 
quarry and resembles nothing so 
much as a pool of tears. 

“Dear, dear!” Al said. “How 
queer everything is tod: ry! And yes- 
terday things went on as usual.” He 
began thinking over all the contem- 
porary statesmen he knew to see if he 
could have been changed for any of 
them. 

“T’m sure I’m not Heflin,” he said, 
“for I know all sorts of things and he, 
oh! he knows such a very little. - And 
I’m sure I can’t be Herbert Hoover. 
He’s such a different kind of person. 

“Tl try if I know all the things I 
used to know. Let me see: five pounds 
of halibut is twenty cents, in the season, 
and lobsters are ten cents a 
my! those prices are out nowadays. 
However, the fishmarket doesn’t signi- 
fy. Let’s try geography. London is 
the capital of Paris and Paris is the 
capital of Rome, and Rome—no, that’s 
all wrong, I’m certain. I really must 
have been changed for Heflin. 

“Pll try and say, ‘How Doth the 
LittlhR—’ ” and he stuck his thumbs in 
his waistcoat armholes as if he were 
addressing the Legislature: 


pair—oh, 


“How doth the little Roosevelt 
Improve his ‘slimy trail,’ 

And tell of all the mud he’s smelt 
To send poor me to jail. 

How dreadfully he seems to grin 
How wide he swings his arms 
And takes the little suckers in 
With G. O. P. alarms. 


“Those 
said poor Al. 
and no mistake, 
about people like this. 
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can’t be the right words,” 
“T guess I am Heflin 
making up dog- 
gerel Isn’t it 
terrible! 

Just then he heard something splash- 
ing about in the quandary a little way 
off. At first he thought it was a quite 
large creature but soon made out 
that it was only a small mouse, the 


one named Simmons from North 
Carolina. 
“Would it be of any use,” thought 


Al, “to speak to this mouse?” He de- 


die it might, so he began: “O 
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Mouse, do you know the way out of 
this quandary!” 

But Mouse did not reply. “I daresay 
it’s a French mouse,” said Al, and he 
remembered the only French phrase he 
knew—one that Mrs. Moskowitz, his 
governess, had taught him. “Ou est 
mon chat?” said Al. At that, Mouse 
gave a sudden leap and seemed to 
quiver all over with fright. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Al 


“Ah there, Major 





hastily. “T quite forgot you didn’t 
like cats.” 

“Not like cats!” cried Mouse, in a 
shrill, passionate voice. “Would you like 
cats if you were me!” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said Al in a 


soothing tone. “Don’t be angry about 


_” And he followed Mouse to the 
shore, along with a crowd of other 
creatures that had also fallen into the 
quandary. 





how's yer wooden leg?” 


III. Tue Caucus-Race 


HEY were indeed a queer-look- 
ing Party. ‘There was a southern 
Lory named Daniels, 
who turned sulky and would only say: 


Josephus 


“T am older than you, and must know 
better.” ‘There was a Dodo from West 
Virginia called Mrs. Shaver and a fierce 
little Eaglet from Virginia whose name 
was Glass. “There was a Moody puppy 














“She's 
awfully 


tough — 


just 


imagine talking about the buckle on your slipper to a boy: 
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from Texas, a sly Walker from Man- 
hattan, an aging Reed from Missouri 
who bent whichever way the political 
wind blew, and a very polite Olvany 
whom Al had seen before. There were 
crabs and guinea pigs and parrots and 
bookworms and cooing pigeons; two 
Walshes, one Wet and one Dry; a 
thing called a Linthicum, very wet in- 
deed, from Maryland; and a small 
Raskob which had arrived at the last 
moment. 

The Mouse, who seemed to be a 
person of some authority among them, 
called out, “Sit down, you-all, and 
listen to me. I'll soon make you dry 
enough.” They all sat down at once 
in alarge ring, and the Dodo’s husband, 
Mr. Shaver, called them all to order. 

“Ahem!” said the Mouse, with an 
important air. “This is the driest thing 
I know. Silence all round if you 
please.” 

The Dodo’s 


husband then intro- 


duced a Bookworm named Bowers who 
began to recite very loudly: “The 
powers of privilege and pillage, pillage 
and privilege, privilege and pillage! 


,}9 


Autocracy and bureaucracy, besmirched 
and bedraggled, brazen and shameless, 
caste and class, a mockery and a sham, 
a byword and a hissing, a scandal and 
a stench... .” 

“Oh, dear!” said Al. “Bowers cer- 
tainly is not mincing words!” 
“. . . banner of the bloody shirt, 
barons of iron and steel, decline and 
degradation, thorns and thistles, putrid 
beyond precedent, baser, more das- 
tardly prostitution, purse-proud, plun- 
der-fund, predatory, _ privilege-and- 
plunder, plunder-and-privilege, then to 
your tents, O Israel!” 

When the Bookworm had finished 
the Dodo’s husband said: “The best 
thing to get us dry would be a caucus- 
race.” 

“What is a caucus-race?” said Al. 

“Why, the best way to explain it 
is to do it,” was the answer. 

First they marked out a platform 
that went sort of in circles (“the exact 
shape doesn’t matter,” they said) and 
then all the Party were placed along 
the course, here and there. There was 
no “One, two, three, and away,” but 







they began running when they liked 
and left off when they liked so that 
it was not easy to know when the 


race was over. However, when they 
had been running for some time, it 
was announced: “The race is over!” 
They all crowded round, panting and 
asking, ““But who has won!” 

This question was hard to answer, 
but the answer that was finally adopted 
“Everybody has won.” 

The next question was: “But who is 
to give out the prizes?” 

So the whole Party at once crowded 
round Al, calling out in a confused 
way, “Prizes! Prizes!” 

Al had no idea what to do and in 
despair he put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a bologna sausage, 
which he divided up so that there was 
some for everyone. 

“But he must have a prize himself, 
you know,” said the Party. And Al 
was asked: “What else have you got 
in your pocket?” 

“Only a nomination,” said Al. 

“Hand it over here,” said the Party. 
Then they ail crowded round him once 


was: 
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more and solemnly presented the nomi- 
nation, saying, “We beg your accep- 
tance of this elegant nomination.” 

Al thought the whole thing very 
absurd, but they all looked so grave that 
he did not dare to laugh. 

“How are you getting on now, 
Suh?” asked the Mouse. 

“As wet as ever,” said Al, in a mel- 
ancholy tone. “It doesn’t seem to dry 
me at all.” 


IV. FurTHER ADVENTURES 
MN found the Caterpillar seated in 

silence upon a pedestal. They 
looked at each other for some time and 
then Al said: “How long have you been 
here?” 

“Going on six years,” replied the 
Caterpillar. Its voice seemed to come 
from its nose. Al thought it was not 
going to speak again, but it said 
abruptly: “Who are your” 

“T—T hardly know, just at present,” 
said Al. “I do wish you’d give me some 
pointers.” 

“Can’t,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Couldn’t you tell me anything!” 

The Caterpillar moved down from 
the pedestal, which was round, and 
said: “Try one side, then try the other. 
both sides as much = as 


Keep on 
possible.” 

“Of what?” Al called after it. 

“Everything,” answered the retreat- 
ing Caterpillar. 

“Oh dear,” said Al, “I do 
you'd stay and finish the argument.” 

“T do not choose to run the risk,” 
said the Caterpillar, and was 
gone. 

Al reached his arms ~ 
around the sides of 
the pedestal and 
broke off two f 
pieces. He pres- 
ently found that 
when he _ nibbled 
one piece he de- 
scended to the 
level of the side- 
walk, where it 
was very sociable 
and jolly. Nib- 
bling the other 
piece made him 
tower up in the 
that he 
could see farms 
and rivers and 


wish 


Tee, 


ne 


land so 


power houses 
in the distance. 
Once, while he 
was at his greatest 
stature, he no- ~ 


ticed a plump little old man _per- 
forming grimaces and _ contortions 
at his very feet. Al nibbled the 
proper piece of pedestal, descended, 
folded his hands and _ recited: 


“You are old, William Allen. You think 
you see red, 

Yet you really think only of White. 

You incessantly stand on your news- 
paper head— 

Do you think, at your age, that is 
bright?” 


“In my youth,” William Allen replied 
with a grin, 

“T impressed a great man named Mark 
Hanna. 

And now, I suppose, I’m addicted to sin. 


I find | just can’t change my manner.” 


“You are old, I repeat,” answered Al 
with a frown. 

“Anold irresponsible schemer. 

I'd be greatly obliged if you’d get out 
of town.” 

Mr. White took the very next steamer. 


“Dear, dear,” said Al as he watched 
the old White 


“There is really very little 


depart. 
ditfer- 
News Sense and a 


gentleman 


ence between a 


Nuisance.” 

“Quite right,” said a 
above Al’s head. “Quite right. 
just what J have always said.” 

Al looked up just in time to see 


from 
That’s 


voice 
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a curious creature perched in a tree 
near the Caterpillar’s empty pedestal. 
It was hard to tell just what sort of 
creature it was, for it faded rapidly 
out of sight when you looked at it 
closely. All you got was an impression 
of a moon-round face and a blur of 
statistics. It might have been the 
Cheshire Cat only it did not 
really cheerful. Al watched for it to 
reappear but all he saw was the sta- 


seem 


tistics and a number of busy midges 
hovering about. 

The Caterpillar, which had not gone 
away after all, lifted its head and ex- 
plained: “That’s Hoover.” 

The midges chorused: “Who but 
Hoover?” 

A bottleblue Moses went bumbling 
by, singing: “Hoover or Havoc!” 

“Havoc, indeed!” said Al to him- 
self and turned his back on them all. 
He felt in his waistcoat for a cigar 
and started walking away. The Cater- 
pillar’s last remark and the mysterious 
apparition in the tree made him won- 
der if there was anything real in the 
world at all. 
to make sure he was real and came 


He pinched his nose 


to the end of the story saying to him- 
self: “If Hoover’s all hooey, is Smith 
a myth?” —Joun S. Martin 


oe 
“7 just know this is 


bad for me, only I 
} don’t realize it.” 
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BREAKFAST 


aa OW did you sleep?” asked 
Miss ‘Terry, as I sat down 
for my first breakfast at 
Greyfriars. 

“Not good. I have hay fever,” I 
said. “It makes me sneeze and I don’t 
sleep.” 

The lady at the next table turned 
to Miss Terry. ‘Someone was sneez- 
ing most awfully in the room next 
mine,” she said. 

“It was me,” I said. (Miss Terry 
leaned over and whispered, “That’s 
Lady Tease.”) “It was I,” I added, 
hurriedly. 

“Sneezing so awfully?” Lady Tease 
inquired, 

“So fitfully,” I said. “I hope I did 
not disturb your ladyship. I have hay 
fever.” 

“What a bother,” said Miss Terry, 
sympathetically. “I’m sure it must 
drag a body down, sneezin’ all the 
time.” 

“It does. It drags me down a lot,” 
I said. Lady ‘Tease silently wiped a 
spoonful of marmalade on her toast, 
looking as though she had been dragged 
down too. (Miss Terry leaned over 
again and whispered, ““The man with 
her is Lord ‘Tease, a peer of the 
realm.”’) 

“Why don’t you just go down to 
the chemist’s and get yourself fixed 
up?” asked Lady Tease. 

“T can’t,” I replied. ““Nothing helps 
my hay fever. And it’s always bad in 
London, anyway.” 

















WITH PEERS 


“Then why stay in London?” (I 
had a feeling that Lady Tease meant 
why stay in the British Empire. ) 

“Maybe he has to stay in Lon- 
don,” put in Lord Tease, glaring at 
his wife. 

“Yes, that’s it,” I said. (I saw no 
reason for telling the peers that I was 
in London for no good reason but 
merely because, being on vacation, I 
would be expected by my friends to 
do something interesting, like going to 
London, although I'd much prefer to 
stay quietly in New York with my 
music, my dogs, and my cut whiskey. ) 

“What gives you hay fever?” asked 
Lady Tease, as I started in on my 
kipper. 

“The pollen of flowers, your lady- 
ship,” I replied. “It’s an irritation of 
the membrane in the nose, and your 
eyes get red, too.” 

‘Shouldn’t think there was much 
of that in London,” said Lord Tease. 
“Mostly cabs and trees. No pollen in 
London.” 

“Oh, yes there is, sir! Oh, there 
certainly is, sir!” I cried. “Pollen is 
the male dust of flowers, and without 
pollen there would be no fertilization 
of the flower, no seedtime, no harvest, 
only sterility and barrenness; without 
pollen there would be no need for bees, 
no need for the winds that blow across 
the surface of the earth, there would be 
no spring, no fecundity. It’s true I 
suffer from pollen, but I never go 
round crying it down. I never go 
round saying there is no pollen in 
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London. Pollen is everywhere, Lord 
Tease, just as God is.” 

“You'll have another bit of mar- 
malade,” said Miss Terry, pressing the 
pot upon me with a sort of eagerness. 

“T believe I will,” I replied, sneezing. 


—E. B. W. 


OF ALL THINGS 


OVERNOR SMITH put his person- 
ality over the radio rather 
better than did his Republican 

rival. Without television equipment 
one could almost see Al’s nose register 
distaste as he promised to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

. 


Mrs. Willebrandt declares that the 
drive against the night clubs will go 
on with increased vigor. The good 
lady will not be satisfied until nothing 
is served in those places but subpoenas. 


In our opinion most of our troubles 
could be cured by greater specializa- 
tion. Let the wets do their own drink- 
ing, the drys their own abstaining, and 
Edgar B. Davis his own going to “The 
Ladder.” 

+: 

Mussolini’s radical and anticlerical 
novel, ““The Cardinal’s Mistress,” has 
been published here after eighteen years 
of oblivion. If a copy of it falls into 
I] Duce’s hands, he will probably have 
himself pinched. 

~ 


The American Bookseller’s Asso- 
ciation complains that we spend only 
half as much for books as for candy. 
We are at a loss to explain this dis- 
crepancy, since the two products are 
so much alike. 


The dance marathon at Coney was 
a flop and everybody concerned is sunk 
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Before a brilliant audience, 


A mistress of her Art 


Was playing a cornet solo— 
*T was music from the heart. 

Now of a sudden faltered 
Her notes so true and bold; 

She stopped, then strangely started 
A haunting air, so old. 

*T was “Just a Song at Twilight.” 
A man rose from his chair 

And hastened toward the platform 
Where stood the player fair. 

She swayed; he caught her—fainting— 
And bore her to her maid; 

Then faced the anxious audience, 
And these words to them he said: 


REFRAIN 
“A story I’m going to tell you, 
A story of Love and Romance. 
This lady and I, in days far gone by, 
Were sweethearts in wartime in France. 
We quarrelled, we parted, I lost her; 
I searched all in vain till today, 
Now I’ve found her again, we’ll part only when 
Death finally takes us away.” 


in debt. 
Newburyport has been sentenced to 
three hundred and thirty days in jail. 
Thus we edge over toward the mil- 


Moreover, Bossy Gillis of 


lennium. 
7 


Candidates hear nothing but the 
rosiest news from their visitors. Ac- 
cording to the book of etiquette 
guests of nominees must talk like seed 
catalogues. 

a 

W. F. Whiting, a Holyoke paper 
manufacturer, was one of the original 
Coolidge-for-President men. This 





A STORY I'M GOING TO TELL YOU ce 





II 


“When in battle I was wounded,” 


He went on and did explain, 


“Tn the hospital, her music 
Did much to ease my pain, 


And when ‘Just a Song at Twilight’ 


She’d play so soft and low, 
Twas then 


I learned to love her— 


That’s all—the rest you know.” 





makes him the ideal choice for Secretary 
of Commerce, for some reason still ob- 


scure to us, 
a 


We assure our rural citizens that 
New York is getting better every 
day. One of our citizens stole fifty 
thousand dollars from his firm and 
spent it all virtuously upon his own 


family. 
: s 
Movie authorities call those new 
things “sound pictures” as a substitute 


for the ungraceful “talkies.” = The 
change is an excellent one and we pre- 


Now back upon the platform 
The artist came, so pale, 
But smiling said, “I'll finish, 
My public Pll not fail; 
My emotions overcame me 
When I saw my lost love, true, 
But joy brought quick recovery 
When I heard him say to you: 


REFRAIN 


‘A story I’m going to tell you, 
A story of Love and Romance. 
This lady and I, in days far gone by, 
Were sweethearts in wartime in France. 
We quarrelled, we parted, I lost her; 
I searched all in vain till today, 
Now I’ve found her again, we’ll part only when 
Death finally takes us away.’ 


” 


—C. Knapp 


dict that the public will call them 
“talkies.” 
= 
The World says that the election 
may be so close that it will depend 
upon the attitude of the Indians. In 
that case, we'd better take a squaw 
vote, 
on 
This department is heartily in favor 
of the West Side elevated roadway with 
one slight reservation and amendment. 
It must be constructed out of the ma- 
terials taken from demolished ‘‘L” 
structures. —Howarp BRUBAKER 
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G.P. Putnam’s Sons? boy writers all go 
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into long pants simultaneously 
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THE COMPLEAT SCULPTOR 


N the year 1899, in Saint Paul, 

Minnesota, a boy of fourteen sat 

executing, in water colors, a simple 
problem in still life. He was a boy of 
manifest talent, and the dish of apples, 
the brass teapot, and the brown glaze- 
ware milk jug composed a study in form 
and color which presented no difficul- 
ties. He worked swiftly and_ his 
draughtsmanship and brushwork were 
precociously adroit. ‘Then he was in- 
terrupted. An older brother came in 
and inspected what was going forward. 
“Hey,” he said, and again, “hey! 
That milk jug isn’t green, it’s brown.” 
The boy artist started. The jug, as 
he saw it, remained indisputably green, 
and he was aware of a chill of uneasy 
premonition. ‘To his brother, however, 
he said brazenly, “I made it green be- 
cause I like it green,” but when his 
critic had gone off whistling upon his 
own affairs, he abandoned his painting. 
What his teachers at the Saint Paul 
Institute of Art had suspected was a 
horrid uncertainty no longer. Without 
further possibility of doubt, Paul Man- 
ship was color-blind. So at fourteen 
he relinquished an ambition to be a 
great painter and directed his extraor- 
dinary artistic energies upon modelling 
with clay. .And with clay he has ex- 
celled. 

Born the seventh child of a seventh 
child on Christmas day, 1885, in Saint 
Paul, he secured his early training at 
the art schools of that city and was 
ambitious to save two hundred dollars 
so that he might proceed to further in- 
struction in Chicago or New York. At 
the age of eighteen he established a 
little business devoted to commercial 
advertising, hand-lettered announce- 
ments of this or that commodity, which 
he drew himself and distributed from 
his home at the instance of neighbors 
who had goods to sell. After two 
years of this practice he had saved his 
two hundred dollars and one day left 
Saint Paul for the East; a compact, 
forthright youth immensely confident 
of himself and of the future. In Chi- 
cago, when his train pulled into it, 
rain was falling and all prospects dreary, 
so he continued on to New York 
and hired a furnished room in Tenth 
Street, near Christopher, a cheerless 
lodging which he left every morning 
to wander in uptown art galleries or 
on downtown wharves, scrutinizing 
everything with intensity, absorbing 


impressions as sand takes water. 

After a few weeks of thus ex- 
amining his new life he discovered 
that he had but two dollars left 
of his two hundred and applied him- 
self with characteristic concentration 
to finding himself a job. After going 
from one established sculptor’s studio 
to another he came finally to Solon 
Borglum, then working at Mamaro- 
neck upon two colossal equestrian 
statues. Solon Borglum engaged him 
as his assistant, paid him two dollars 
every week to help him chisel away 
superfluous material from his huge 
figures, and encouraged him to de- 
vote his spare time to independent 


modelling. ‘The young Manship 





needed no such encouragement. 

When his master did not need him 

he was prosecuting his own career and 
shortly sent to the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy a group of horses which was ac- 
cepted for praised. 
Neither Borglum nor his pupil was as- 
tonished. 


exhibition and 


The latter has always com- 
petently judged his own work and 
known when it was good. 


E made such notable progress with 

Borglum that in 1907 he left 
Mamaroneck for the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, where he 
studied under Charles Grafly, and in the 
summers worked either in the studio of 
the benevolent Austrian, Isidore Konti, 
or again with Borglum, who had now 
removed to Silvermine, Connecticut. 
Thus tutored, his abilities promised 
largely, but he was not always at his 
work. He is nomadic by instinct and 
even today, when the volume of his 
commissions is stupefying to confréres, 
he finds time every year to travel some- 
where—-in Mexico, in South America, 
in the Levant. 

In 1908, strolling with just such 
another wanderer, Hunt Diederich, the 
designer and worker in iron, about 
the wharves in the North River, Man- 
ship declared that he wished to go to 
Spain. Diederich agreed that this was a 
good ‘idea, as though his friend had 
suggested crossing the street for a toby 
of musty ale. The two went to Spain, 
next morning, with fifty dollars be- 
tween them and a bottle of whiskey. 
They bribed the bosun’s mate of a 
Trieste-bound tramp with the whiskey 
to allow them to travel as supercargoes, 
and since the noisome little ship was 








Paul Mainship 


loaded with servant-girls returning 
with their wages to their native land, 
kept their hands in by using the blowsy, 
good-natured women as models. ‘They 
landed joyfully at Algeciras and pro- 
ceeded into Andalusia, where they 
loafed splendidly for months, living as 
do the Andalusians—as simply as their 
herds. When they had completed as 
many sketches as they could carry, they 
voyaged back to New York on another 
tramp returning from Aden to Brook- 
lyn, via Bilbao and that most un- 
savory of all shipping districts, Liver- 
pool’s Bootle Street. But 
or unsavory, Manship and Diederich 
Both vagabond by 


savory 


esteemed it all. 
preference, they accepted each ex- 
perience and turned each to good ac- 
count in future work. 

A year later, in 1909, Manship com- 
peted for that Prix de Rome offered 
to aspiring sculptors by the Rinehart 
Fund of the Peabody Institute in Bal- 
timore. This fellowship provides the 
sum of one thousand dollars yearly for 
three years, which years are spent in 
Rome in study at the American Acad- 
emy in that city. Its attractions are 
obvious and it is coveted. Manship 
won it in 1909 and went to Rome, 
and in the three years that followed 
definitely emerged as a sculptor of mark 
and the originator of a manner now 
famous wherever art is known. ‘The 
influence of archaic Greek sculpture 
upon his work is, and has been, too 
obvious in performance to require any 
but visual observation. Paul Vitry, 
Curator of Sculpture at the Louvre, 
has pointed out that the works of the 
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Italian Renaissance have also been grist 
to his mill—motifs once dear to Dona- 
tello, and even, in a certain portrait 
plaque, to Luca della Robbia—but it 
is a nascent Hellenism, not a renascent, 
that primarily governs his talent. 

A book would be required to examine 
his work adequately, its im- 
portance, and the deriva- 
tions of its singular, firm 
beauty, but it may 


















briefly be said that between the years 
1909 and 1912 Manship travelled 
much in Greece and, of course, in 
Italy, and his manner shows, in per- 
fectly adjusted ratio, the impressions 
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gained in both countries. In_ his 
“Europa,” in his great “Diana,” his 
archaics are manifest, while in his por- 
trait bust (his first portrait) of his 
infant daughter Pauline, one is in- 
stantly reminded of the precise and 
supple bambini of Desiderio and Mino, 
and even, though in a lesser degree, of 
that masterpiece of Houdon’s, the bust 
of his own tiny daughter, Sabine. This 
latter comparison is, however, not im- 
portant. It is the Renaissance that 
one sees in Manship’s first portrait, 
even in the detail of the niche that 
frames the bust, a niche intricately de- 
signed as are Luca’s, and wrought with 
astonishing virtuosity. 


York, and from that year to this 

has had good fortune constantly 

gf. at his shoulder and has experi- 
enced nothing but success. In 

1912 he held his first New York ex- 
hibition at the Architectural League 
and sold so many bronzes, at prices 
ranging from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars apiece, that at twenty- 
seven he found himself suddenly quite 


| ie 1912 Manship returned to New 
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well off. He had found his market 
and it has, since then, wonderfully in- 
creased. A year later he married 
Isabel McIlwaine of New York City, 
whom he had first met in Solon Bor- 
glum’s studio at Silvermine in 1907, 
and his portraits of his wife and his two 
daughters are among his best work, 
though only the one of the baby Pauline 
may be admired at leisure, since it is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. 

Any record of unvarying prosperity 
in achievement makes dull reading. 
Manship’s is not an exception. In 1913 
and 1917 he won the Helen Barnett 
Prize. In 1914 he won the Widener 
Memorial Gold Medal of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. = In 
1915 the Gold Medal at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. In 1921 the Amer- 
ican Independent Artists’ Medal. In 
1924 the American Numismatic So- 
ciety’s medal. In 1925 the Gold 
Medal of the Philadelphia Art Week. 
This year he exhibited his notable 
bronzes, “Diana” and “Acton,” in 
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Philadelphia, at the Art 
Alliance’s open-air exhi- 
bition, and was awarded first 
prize. He is represented in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the Detroit 
Museum of Art, the Minneapolis Art 
Museum, the Art Institute in Chicago, 
St. Louis Art gang the Musée du 
Luxembourg in Paris, e pot da capo. 
Thirteen years ago, at his exhibition at 
Martin Birnbaum’s in New York, he 
sold ninety-six bronzes at prices aver- 
ging one thousand dollars apiece. His 
portrait of the elder Rockefeller, now 
at Pocantico Hills, was done at the in- 
stance of Sargent—who recommended 
him to the fabulous old man, at that 
time sitting to the painter—and was the 
first of a long line of big commissions. 
He has done distinguished busts of such 
divergent person: alities as John Barry- 
Myron T. Herrick, and the 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley, and if 
his sculptured portraits command no 
less extensive prices than once did Sar- 
gent’s painted ones, the reason lies in 
a similarity between their positions in 
their respective arts. At present, he 
is, as he has been for years, completely 
busy. 


more, 


He is working on an heroic statue 
of Lincoln to stand at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and the sketches for the Paul 
J. Rainey Memorial Gate at the Bronx 
Zoo. He must complete the memorial 
which will stand in the American 
Soldiers’ Cemetery in France. His big 








studios in New York 

and Paris are filled with 

half-finished commissions: 

portraits, garden statuary, me- 

dallions, plaques; and he labors like 

a Titan, and joyfully, for his work and 
his play are one and the same. 





OCIALLY, his life presents a spec- 

tacle of more conservative composi- 
tion than does that of most artists. He is 
no Bohemian, perhaps because he knows 
that Bohemia is no longer peopled with 
artists. In New York he prefers the 
Century and Cosmopolitan Clubs to 
a Greenwich Village speakeasy, and the 
seclusion of the Social Reg- 
ister to clamorous recogni- 
tion at Romany Marie’s. 
He lives in East Seventy- 
second Street, in a large 
house furnished and deco- 
rated in a manner to delight, 
which is 
both he and his wife 
born with feeling for beauty. 
He does not, like Brancusi 
with his Mosaic head and 
astonishing hat, convey his 
profession either by his 
face or his clothes. He 
dresses like the floor 
partner of a Stock. 
Exchange house, and 
his clipped mustache, ~ 


inevitable, since 


were 


strong jaw, and some- 
what imperative blue eyes 
recall the regular army officer 
rather than the sculptor. When 
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in Paris he works in his studio near the 
Val-de-Grace and not intrenched be- 
hind a column of empty saucers at the 
Deux Magots or the Select. 

He has no time for endless discussion 
of theory or any other dissipation of 
his energies, and possibly this is why 
he makes about sixty thousand dollars 
a year. He may m: ike more or he may 
make less, but he always practices his 
art, and everything else is tolerably in- 
cidental. 
and in some cases with genius, and his 
art has well served him. It has made 
of him a sculptor of international dis- 
tinction and has provided him with 
sufficient wealth to allow him to engage 
with life upon his own terms and to 
enjoy it. He is, there is no doubt of 
it, a very fortunate man, but it is not 
implied that luck has played any part 
in his triumph, unless his being born 
on Christmas day, the seventh child of 
a seventh child, be considered an in- 
fallible omen. He has worked hard, 
and his great success and ultimate weed 


He has served his art loy ally 


fortune have lain in his absolute iden- 
tification with his career. He has been 
the compleat sculptor and has preferred 
being so to any trivial 
or serious, in life. Quite obviously, he 
is not typical as an artist, and his exis- 
tence has not been made up of what 
someone has called “‘the usual stuff of 
an artist’s life.” He has, 
always been distinctly himself 
already at the top of his profession. 
It may even eventuate, when definitive 


other interest, 


however, 


and is 


judgment is passed upon the art of this 
century, that he is a great sculptor. 
—CAMERON ROGERS 
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AY | “What is that very green magazine?” 
, y “The Mercury, #7a’am.” 
! “Vell, it’s distinctly unhappy in this room.” 


SONGS OF FIRMS 


All day in my thoughts and at night when I dream 
I’m obsessed by the lilt of this metrical theme. 

I am followed and haunted wherever I go 

By the rhythm of Hammacher Schlemmer and Co. 


Hammacher Schlemmer and Companee, 
Hammacher Schlemmer and Co. 

I’m mocked and I’m taunted 

And followed and haunted 

By Hammacher Schlemmer and Co, 


Oh rock-a-bye baby upon the tree top, 
And Hammacher Schlemmer and Co. 
For father’s a waiter and mother’s a cop, 
Hammacher Schlemmer and Co. 
Slumber my dear one while mother is near, 
With a stein on the table, a song ringing clear, 
For Christmas is coming and Happy New Year, 
And Hammacher Schlemmer and Co. 
Doubleday Page* and Doran 


How perfectly eect you scan. 
You ripple along like the tune of a song 


Played by Rodgers or Gershwin. Perhaps I am wrong, 


But if I were a musical man 

I would fashion a song that began 

With your metrical swing, and the song that Id sing 
Would be Doubled: iy Page and Doran. 


But for nomenclature legal 
Here’s a name that fills with awe. 
Gravely dignified and regal 
As the majesty of law. 
Here’s a name that’s strong and solid 
As a graven marble shaft. 
Let us sing then to Cadwallad— 
Er and Wickersham and Taft. 


Oh Cadwallader and Wickersham and Taft, 


Symbolic of an old and learned craft. 


There’s a stateliness that’s stolid in the cadence of Cadw 


Er—Cadwallader 
And Wickersham 
And Taft. 


Oh Bing and Bing build buildings 
And Bang sells gasoline, 
So raise our voices up and sing 
A song to Bang and Bing and Bing. 
If Bing and Bang were partners, 
Then all would be serene, 
But Bing and Bing build buildings 
And Bang sells gasoline. 
—NeEwMaN Levy 


*Mr. Pace has been retained in the firm by the author i 


metrical purposes. 
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The Davis Cup, a Boon or a Bane? 
—No More Worlds for Miss Wills 


T is very much of.a question at this 

time whether the Davis Cup, the 

biggest single agency for the de- 
velopment of interest in tennis through- 
out the world, has not outlived its 
usefulness and should not be withdrawn 
from competition, lest it do more harm 
than good. 

Boon that the cup has been to the 
promotion of international competition, 
much as it has done to extend the 
frontiers of the game and to increase 
the vogue of tennis in the thirty-four 
countries that have challenged for it, 
the cup has also been responsible for 
much internal dissension in the ranks 
of national governing bodies, and to it 
is to be charged the fact that three of the 
leading players of the world have been 
forced out of the amateur ranks within 
the last few years. 

First there was Jim Anderson of 
Australia, then Vincent Richards, and 
10w William Tilden. Whatever other 
factors led up to the renunciation by 
Richards and Anderson of 
their amateur status, 
Davis Cup experiences were 
the final motivating influence, 
and in the case of ‘Tilden’s 


disbarment last week from 


as ~ 


their 





/ 


amateur play the 
Davis Cup must 
again assume a 
large share of the 
responsibility. 
The fact is, 
Davis Cup com- 
petition, with its 
top-heavy entry, 
its months of prep- 
aration, travel- ; 
ling, and playing, | 
has become 
big to be prac- \ 
ticable for 
teur tennis. It 
requires too much 
of the players’ time to be anything else 


too 


ama- 


than a business for professionals or a 
pastime for the excessively wealthy, of 
whom there are fewer, proportionally, 
engaged in tournament tennis today 
than there were in the initial years of 
the cup, when tennis enjoyed a far 
greater social prestige than it does now. 





, WaRernAnslic 





Why did Anderson turn profes- 
sional? 


Because his association refused 
to reimburse him for the business sacri- 
fices he made in travelling six months 
each year in quest of the cup. Why 
> did Richards give up amateur 
p tennis? Pyle held out the bait, 
but Richards told me two years 

* before he turned professional 
that he was fed up with the 
game; that he could not afford 

any longer to take so much time 
from his business affairs to play 
Davis Cup tennis. He said he 

was tired of taking orders to 
report here, there, and every- 
where to engage in test matches, 

of travelling abroad for inter- 
national team matches, and of 
being put on the carpet for 
picayune items on his expense accounts. 
As for Tilden, his disbarment from 
amateur tennis is to be placed directly at 
the door of the Davis Cup matches. 
Five months of his time were given to 
the service of the U.S.L.T.A. this year. 
No one, it can be said, compelled ‘Til- 
den to play on the team, but that is 
beside the point. It happened that the 
other members had families who could 
support them or that they were in busi- 
nesses that benefited by the publicity 
accruing to them. ‘Tilden had to make 
his bread and butter, and the only way 
he could get it and still play Davis Cup 
tennis was by making use of his pen. 
The question that the tennis 
solons must answer is whether 
they are prepared to ask the 
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players to make such big sacrifices and 
still hope to maintain tennis on the 
simon-pure standard that they have set 
up. In no other country have there 
been the constantly recurring rows that 
have developed in 
American 
during the past five 
years, yet 
Cochet is far more 
to be charged with 
professionalism than 
is Tilden, since he 
not only writes for 
the papers but owns 
a sporting-goods 
store; Lacoste writes 
extensively for the 
papers, and so do a 
number of the En- 
glish players, includ- 
ing Betty Nuthall. 
The rule that Tilden 
ridiculous for the reason that it makes 
an absurdly refined distinction between 
what is legal and what is illegal writ- 
ing. Tilden is declassé because the 
things he wrote about tennis were a few 
days too timely, while other players, 
whose revenues from their pens ex- 
ceed Tilden’s, remain in good standing 


tennis 


and 


violated is 


because they deal in generalities, for the 
most part far less readable than the 
articles of the ostracized Philadelphian. 
Since the object of ‘Tilden and all the 
others is to make money, is it not far 
more sensible and logical to ban all 
writing or to permit all? 


HE drawing power that Tilden 
exerted in the past to attract the 
public to the tennis stadiums has de- 
scended to Helen Wills alone among 
American players. On the day that 
the national women’s championship 
opened at Forest Hills last week there 
were hardly a hundred people in: the 
stadium. ‘The second day, when Miss 
Wills played her first match, the at- 
tendance jumped to one thousand five 
hundred. Yet, in spite of the presence 
of Miss Wills, the championship was 
almost a total financial failure, so much 
so that for the first time on record the 
U.S.L.T.A. and the West Side Ten- 
nis Club charged admission to cham- 
pionship matches there on a Sunday. 
Women’s tennis never gets much 
support from New York unless there is 
Miss Wills is a 


a special attraction. 


big enough attraction in herself, but 
without a single entry from England 
or France in the championship it looked 
like a walk-over for the champion, and 
no one ever got enthusiastic over seeing 





a match that was in the bag. Having 
met and defeated the best players of the 
world at Auteuil and Wimbledon with- 
out the loss of a set, Miss Wills was not 
calculated to have any need of resort- 
ing to drastic measures at Forest Hills. 

So you can 
imagine the de- 
light of the gal- 
lery when in the 
quarter-finals the 
champion met a 
foeman worthy 
of her steel and 
for the first time 
this year dropped 
four games in a 
single set. It was 
Mrs. Charlotte 
Hosmer Chapin 
who accomplish- 
ed this feat, a 
young woman with as stunning a back- 
hand as ever you laid your eyes on and 
a crunching volley. She was never 
intimidated for a moment by the mur- 
derous shafts of lightning that came 
from the champion’s bat. 

A good net player is the only one 
who can bother Miss Wills, and if there 
is a better one than Mrs. Chapin in 
women’s tennis I do not know who 
she is, not even excepting Mrs. Mc- 
Kane. There are fewer better strate- 
gists either, unless you consider Mrs. 
Wightman and one or two others of 
the old school. 

So close was the play in the second 
set of this match, so thoroughly ex- 
tended was Miss Wills, that had Mrs. 
Chapin gained the single point she 
needed to square the score at 5—all I 
am not at all sure that the match would 
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have ended in two sets. But the cham- 
pion’s pulverizing speed finally took its 
toll and left her opponent too exhausted 
to gain the net to get that vital point. 
It is that same speed that spells the 
doom of all of Miss Wills’ opponents, 
and leaves the tennis galleries aghast 
every time she appears upon the courts. 
There aren’t many men who can tame 
that speed from the back court and it 
takes a good one to handle it at the 
net. 

With all the world’s titles in her pos- 
session and no opponent in sight in quite 
the same class with her, Miss Wills 
should enter the men’s championship. 
With Tilden out of the play, it won’t 
attract many customers without her, 
regardless of the presence of the French 
on the scene. —A. D. 


ON REFUSING A 
HANDSOME OFFER 


OF A GOOD HOME, TENDER CARE, 
WHOLESOME FOOD, AND UNDYING 
DEVOTION 


Oh, life that’s always calm and fair 
Grows flat and tasteless, dear. To know 
Unfailingly the why and where 

Of every single come and go 


Would satisfy a while, and then 
Tenaciously invade my soul 
Until the fatal moment when 
I'd reach the questionable goal 


When I would be the essence of 
Complete reliability ; 
And I’m afraid you wouldn’t love 
So neatly a remodelled me. 

—M ARNE 


NEVER SAY DIE 


From recent press reports of persons who were officially de- 
clared dead by physicians and were revived to deny the charge 


Q pote t. rn 


ew eerey ‘ ad eaves a 





an 
ha ceumeall 


NAME OF DECEASED PLACE OF 
DECEASE 


Col. A. Itervotichin } Switzerland 


Dr. Oscar Gumbert } Camden, N. J. 


Mrs. I. S. Weil San Francisco 








Pere Walsh Outwood, Ky. 


LENGTH OF First REMARK 


DECEASE ON REVIVAL 


7 days “Give me a drink.” 

er “T have been to Heaven 
J minutes * 
and seen the angels. 


“T rose through the 


5 minutes aie 
air. 


30 minutes 





“A glass of water, please.” 


—W. E. FarssTEIN 
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‘ 
“What a skin—classic in its perfection 


—the very bloom of nature. 


‘Don't be absurd — it’s the bloom of 


Houbigant Face Powder. For really 





clever women invariably use it and so we 





. ° ‘ ;” 
incredulous men are perfectly deceived. 


“FACE POWDER HOUBIGANT" 


Face Powder Floubigant is an achievement incomparable 
that could only emanate from Paris. For it delightful, 
accentuates every natural charm, yet subordinates what were 
better left unseen, hut with never a trace of the artificial. 
Superbly soft, invisibly hut lastingly adherent, Face 
Powder I louhigant is blended into shades that compliment the 
natural shin tones, and so marvelously enhance their heauty. 
Subtly fragranced with the alluring parfums Houhigant, 
it 1s veritably essential to the makeup of those who seek 


distinction. 


Face Powder Houbigant may be had in Rachel, Naturelle, Ocr:, 
Rosée, Ocre Rosée and Blanche, fragranced with Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir, Subtilité and Le Temps des Lilas. 


Available in full and half size boxes. PARIS 














HEY say that out 
in Hollywood: hell has 
ripped loose. And by 
that they don’t mean just the regu- 
scheduled, boy-and-girl hell 
kicking 


since the 


lation, 
that has 

there ever 
This is something extra special; this 
is something really fancy. This is 
general all-around state of 


around out 
started. 


been 
place 


a good, 
panic such as has not been seen in 
a community since the day that Noah 
got the ark finished. For the talking 
movies have come through the stages 
of threat and promise into permanence, 
and the stars of the screen world have 
been scared—well, not just out of their 
wits; the change is far more perceptible 
than that—have been scared out of 
various commodities by the prospect of 
having to speak lines for their livings. 

They say that the cagier screen ac- 
tors, when met socially or in a business 
way, ar-tic-u-late with ex- quis-ite de- 
lib-er-a-tion and gen-er-ous val-ue to 
ev-er-y broad vow-el and lig-uid con- 
so-nant, just to show that, in case a 
job in the talkies is hanging around 
empty, they would be the very boys to 
know how to fill it to the brim. The 
less confident have become as little 
children, and set off for school. For so 
serious have the audible pictures grown 
to be, even in this short time, that a 
school has been established for the pur- 
pose of teaching America’s Sweethearts 
how to talk. Reason, never too stable 
when confronted with moving-picture 
actors, goes a-tottering at the thought 
of where all this may lead. Who 
knows but what 
we shall live to 
see the founding 
of select acade- 
mies wherein our 
idols of the silver 
sheet will be 


OUT OF THE SILENCE 


writing the lines that the beauty-con- 
test-winners will relay to us. And at 
the merest shadow of the notion of 
what those lines written by scenarists 
are going to be like, the mind refuses 
to function. Reason must again reel 
down the street like a sailor in port 
with a year’s savings. 

I am not the one who means to be 
morbidly down-hearted about the talk- 
ing pictures. I will even go so far as 
to admit—Big-Hearted Clara, they call 
me—that the contraptions have their 
uses. It seems to me of the highest im- 
portance that the world has a record 
of how George Bernard Shaw looks 
and sounds, I think it a great thing 
that all the nation may have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and seeing Robert 
Benchley in his superb “’Treasurer’s Re- 
port.” (Mr. Benchley, whether from 
weariness, good times, or that old dog 
trouble of his, no longer appears in 
revue or vaudeville, and only from the 
speaking screen may one catch an idea 
of what seems to me the high peak 
of American satire—although it is but 
honest to assert that the screen Bench- 
ley is, in some curious way, as different 
from the real Benchley, man and diseur, 
as the crow flies.) Ishare in the gene ral 
high hopes for the increasing pe rfection 
of the talkies. Ever a fanatic, I hold it 
not impossible that some day something 
will be done so that the sound of the 
letter “‘s” will come to us from the audi- 
ble shadows as neither a_ kindergar- 













taught to read, 
and even to print 
their signatures? 

The current 
hysteria of fear is 
by no means con- 
fined to the ac- 
tors. “The scena- 
rio writers are in 
just as thin a way. 
A pretty pros- 
pect confronts 
them—and a 
prettier one, 
us, their future 
audiences. 
Theirs will 
be the task of 












“Quick, Edmond! Is there any way of running over that hat?” 
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tener’s lisp nor a_chorus- 
man’s buzz. So you can 
see that I am certainly not 
pig-headed about the things. All 
I say is, when companies of sparsely 
trained actors go and do whole long 
shows in the talkies, [I think they are 
This judgment, you un- 
Maybe 
But I 


as the 


pure poison, 
derstand, is as of August 27. 
they will be better any minute. 
can have my doubts, the same 
folks that keep their own carriages. 
ie was recently my fortune to at- 

tend a matin¢ée performance of sev- 
eral short turns and one long drama 
rendered entirely in talkies. (The lit- 
tle group of sadists who compose the 
editorial board of this paper are always 
thinking up things for me to do, like 
that; next week, if I am a good girl, 
they have promised that I may be in- 
oculated with yellow fever.) It was 
an enormous success. ‘The big Warner 
Theatre was jammed, and people were 
paying a dollar apiece for standing- 
room, and liking it. Here, if we only 
had the time, I should like to raise 
the following questions: (a) what do 
those gentlemen who frequent movie 
matinées do with their mornings? (b) 
what becomes of all the large ladies who 
vanish into the telephone booths during 
the intermission and never come out 
againf and (c) ow sont les 
d’antan? But of course we haven’t a 
minute between us, so there is no sense 
in starting those up. 

The first act on the bill was that of 
Mr. Dick Rich and his “Synco Sym- 
phonists.” Yes, 
sir, his “Synco 
Sy mphon- 
ists. i Mr. Rich 
is built like Paul 
Whiteman, after 
which the resem- 
blance ceases, and 
his orchestra 
seemed, though 
apparently in the 
highest of spirits, 

be a bit shrill 
and somewhat in- 
sistently present. 
Doubtless there 
was some impor- 
tant reason for 
persuading them 
to join the pio- 
neers in this me- 
dium, but, as Mr. 

John Ervine 
once said__ off 


the Dolly Sisters, 


neiges 


a ek ik oe aon AO 
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“J had lost every ounce of 


cheerfulness 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Two years ago an attack of influenza 
left me so weak that I had to give up all 
my favorite outdoor sports. I lost weight 
steadily — became nervous, ‘touchy’. 
Everything I ate seemed to disagree 
with me. 

“Medicines proving useless, my parents 
suggested a change of climate. But a 
month’s rest left me no better than before. 

“One day a friend of mine suggested 
*Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ It seemed use- 
less, but I started in, eating a cake three 
times a day. The results were wonderful 
—and prompt. In a month [ had taken 
enormous strides toward recovery. I 
can’t praise Fleischmann’s Yeast too 


highly.” Jessie E. Grennan 









(Above) “My work calls for steady 


nerves,” says Mr. Wilson. He writes: 


Waltham, Mass. 
“RECENTLY I formed my own 
window cleaning business. I work 
on the job all day, and in the eve- 
ning attend to the details of man- 











Miss Jessie EF. Grennan, Los Angeles 


(LEFT) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
“OVER A thousand young people 
every year report to me as presi- 
dent of the Missionary Home for 
a brief training course. By all odds 
the most common ailment among 
them is constipation—showing it- 
self in skin troubles and general 








agement—taking on helpers and 
getting new business. 

“T am also keen on dancing. 
But pimples and blackheads embarrassed me and 
I felt below par from stomach trouble. 

““My doctor advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. It 
drove all the poison out of my system and com- 
pletely cleared my skin. I come home with plenty 
of pep left over for dancing. What’s more, the girls 
seem glad to dance with me.” 

R. Royce Witson 


Mr. L. C. Snow 


inefficiency. 

“‘Fleischmann’sYeast as acorrec- 
tive food had long interested me. 
Repeated attacks of indigestion finally spurred me 
to try it— 3 cakes a day. 

“After several months I was enjoying all my 
taboo dishes. My indigestion had vanished. For 
the correction of constipation, indigestion and bad 
skin I now make it a practice to advise the regular 
eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

LeRo1 C, Snow 


I ever possessed 


}>? 


HE use of drugs and strong cathar- 

tics is like a vicious circle. The 
oftener you take them the sooner you 
need to resort to them again. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast acts differently. 
Fresh yeast is not a medicine but a food 
—like any garden vegetable. Yeast tones 
up sluggish intestines, clears out depress- 
ing poisons. Evacuation gradually be- 
comes regular, complete. Your whole 
system responds—digestion, appetite, 
complexion. Even your disposition re- 
flects your new internal health! 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from your 
grocer and keep in any cool, dry place. Write 
for booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept. Y-79, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 






















Joyous, 
vibrant health— 
this new, simple way! 


Fat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals: just plain, or in water or any other way 
you like. For stubborn constipation physicians 
recommend drinking one cake in hot water—not 
scalding—before each meal and before going to b 
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Ain't it just heaven— 


—to be back from faraway vacations to 
dearolmanhattan, the home of Aquazone 
—the only mineral water supercharged 
with oxygen. It’s the most refreshing of 
summer drinks besides being healthful. 
Always sparkling, delicious. Incomparable 
as a mixer with the additional virtue of 
insuring against a headache the next 
morning. Served at all good clubs, restau- 
rants, hotels, inns, and road houses. For 
sale by the Busy Bee Stores, the Daniel 
Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers, Charles 
& Co. Sent to you from the nearest place 
on a call to LEXington 5953. 


THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave. 


somehow their charm eluded me. 

Next came Mr. Karyl Norman, The 
Creole Fashion Plate, in “Types.” Mr. 
Norman first appeared, in curly wig 
and chiffon fripperies, in a selection 
called ““Georgianna;” next, in overalls, 
and with his own hair brushed back to 
display its neat widow’s peak, he sang 
in a deep voice a song, “Daisy Days,” 
which hasn’t started running through 
my head yet; and then I am not quite 
sure what he did. By that time, I was 
too deeply lost in speculations as to 
what it would be like to pray for a 
son, to bring him safely into the world, 
to watch over him while he ate his car- 
rots and spinach, to see that he wore 
his rubbers and stood up straight and 
did his arithmetic, and then have him 
grow up to be The Creole Fashion 
Plate. Then Albert Spalding played a 
couple of Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs—I am 
cribbing from the program now—and 
| Drdla’s “Souvenir,” which the audi- 
| ence sociably hummed along with him. 
| Mr. Spalding was, it seemed to me, 
the best feature of the afternoon. 








Fane him, Rosa Raisa and Gia- 
como Rimini did a duet from “T] 
Trovatore,” at the conclusion of which 
they bowed deeply many times and fin- 
ally embraced, in response to no ovation 
whatever. And then came the big 
event, “The Terror,” from a stage 
play by Edgar Wallace, which, accord- 
ing to the souvenir booklet, “has kept 
London breathless for two years.” If 
such a description of this singularly un- 
comfortable state of affairs be accurate, 
then either the movie version of ““The 
Terror” differs enormously from the 
original manuscript, or else our British 
cousins are frightfully careless about the 
way they go around losing their breaths. 

It is, I think, a prolonged and unex- 
citing picture, and the spoken lines only 
make it more of both. In the dear, 
dead, silent days, when you dropped 
into a movie house and the picture went 
bad on you, you could always close 
your eyes, fold your hands quietly, 
mechanically murmur, “And _ please 
make Dottie a good girl,” and drift 
off to by-low land. But now with 
characters screaming and declaiming, 








with thunder crashing 


g, organs booming, 
and knockers falling heavily on solid 
doors, you are denied such healthful | 
pastimes. Though it is true that most | 
of the audience seemed to be in no 
way disturbed by the racket, my own 
reaction to my first experience of a 
full-length talkie drama was “Oh, for | 
heaven’s sake, shut up!” 

There are, in fairness, interesting 
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mm psychiatric 
carcles / 


Ever since the introduction of 
Odorono, psychiatrists have been in 
a frenzy. Unemployment stares them 
in the face. 

Fine, big fear complexes have 
evaporated over night. Perspiration 
fear is dead! 

No matter how crowded the cal- 
endar, how hurried the day or how 
exacting the social standard, culti- 
vated men and women now go for- 
ward confidently—protected by 
Odorono from every possibility of 
reproach. 

Odorono keeps your skin dry and 
immaculate, your nicest coats and 
frocks unstained and free from 
odor. Easy to use, harmless, instantly 
effectual. 

Useregular (ruby colored) Odorono 
twice a week. Odorono No. 3, milder, 
colorless, is for hurried applications 
and sensitive skins. Use every day in 
summer. Both 35¢ and 60¢. Odorono 
Cream Depilatory 50¢. 








Ruth Miller, 329 Blair Avenue, - + alle od 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I enclose 10c for 4 samples of regular Odo- 
rono, Odorono No. 3, Odorono Cream Depila- 
tory, Odorono Deodorant Powder. 





Name. — 





Street 





City State_ 





(Print name and address piainly) 
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A Mew ConcEPTION 
ofr Livinc COMFORTS 


Coe to The Park Central today and see 
the many unmatched features of this 
great residential hotel. Compare the advan- 
tages point for point with any other apartment 
hotel in the world. You will thoroughly enjoy 
the inspection of this great monument to bet- 
ter living and you will gain a new conception 
of living comforts. 


Central Location 


To begin with, The Park 
Central is located in the heart 
of Manhattan, just around the 
corner from New York’s exclu- 
sive shopping district, readily 
accessible to leading theatres oan railroad terminals, 
yet in a neighborhood socially correct. Three blocks 
north is Central Park near which you will find New 
York’s smartest riding academies, or stables conveni- 
ent for your own horses. 

The Park Central is the largest residential hotel in 
the world and in its towers are studio apartments and 
private roof terraces, with most unusual views ef this 
magnificent city. 


Highest Roof in All New York 


High in the clouds, towering above any other roof, 
is The Park Central Roof Garden, where cool breezes 
blow and where you may find comfort and repose din- 
ing and dancing to the famous music of The Oy 
Park Central Orchestra. Here also you will 1 
find a high order of entertainment. During the 
cool months the Florentine Grill replaces the 
summer roof, 


In addition to the Roof Garden, the Grill, 
the Dining Rooms and the Ballroom, there are 
numerous Period Salons and Roof Patios for 
private functions. Indeed, there is more loung- 
ing space at The Park Central for the use of 
residents and guests than in any other hotel 
in New York. 
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Spacious Well-Planned Rooms 


The utmost in modern designing and luxurious appoint- 
ments has made living at The Park Central a dream come true. 
To live at The Park Central is to know life at its best. Suites 
contain radio outlets, electric refrigeration and serving pan- 


spaciousness of the rooms is rmissible only 


through the great and massive proportions of the building itself. 


Features Heretofore Unknown 


You owe it to yourself to see the many advantages of living 
at The Park Central. A canter in the park before breakfast — 
a 10-minute frolic in the swimming pool, ending with a 
refreshing shower from the high-powered invigorator! This 





and other Park Central features may seem difficult 
to appreciate, but once you have availed yourself 
of these advantages, you will become a permanent 
resident at The Park Central. 

96.6% of expiring leases have been reriewed 
because our residents appreciate the many advan- 
tages unobtainable elsewhere. Come in now and 
pay that visit you owe yourself. You will find rent- 
als surprisingly low. Our experienced and courte- 
ous rental staff will be pleased to show you the 
| unmatched features of this great residential 

fotel. 


Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments of 2 to 6 Rooms Available for Immediate Occupancy 


THE BARK CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel With Transient Accommodations 
FIFTY-FIFTH STREET at Vth AVENUE 
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Packard's standard of 
quality has never been 
compromised to meet a 
price demand. It is only 
an unusual combination 
of circumstances that 
makes possible at. this 
time the reduction in 
price by $300 on all 
present Packard’ Six 


models. 


The new prices are the 
niehiactaertashate aia 
Packard cars have ever 
been offered. For in- 
stance, the Six Phaeton, 
delivered at your door 
with deluxe equipment, 
is now only $2260.... 
truly an extraordinary 
value. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONI 


PACKARD 


> ee AND I 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC 


© Last 


WEST END PACKARD CO., INC 


Broad 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC 
o% East Fordham Road 





moments in “The Terror.” It is ab- 
sorbing, for example, to hear Miss May 
McAvoy, who has a lot of trouble with 
that lisp, render a line like “I am thick 
of thutth thilly antickth.” And when 
one listens to the precise recording of 
the ecructations of the comic, Miss 
Louise Fazenda, after she has swal- 
lowed a cocktail, one realizes the won- 
ders of science and the privileges of 
living in this age. But such fascinations 
do not endure, and for most of the 
time, one is conscious only of a troupe 
of bad actors delivering their lines in 
a manner that would make a_high- 
school dramatic club look like the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, in comparison. 
To only one member of the com- 
pany can I pay praise; that was a 
trained—believe it or not—toad, 
which, to my deep gratitude, kept his 
mouth shut. 

Of course, the talking pictures are 
marvels of invention. But you can’t 
just sit there and marvel indefinitely ; 
after the first couple of hours of mut- 
tering, “My God, what synchroniza- 
tion!” you find that you become ac- 
customed to the idea, grow restless, and 
look around for something else to 
do. What the talkies need are good 
actors, good specialties, good lines, and 
good plays. After all,.a bad show is a 
bad show, synchronize it how you will. 

—DorotrHy PARKER 


RECES SIONAL 


DIRGE OF THE UPTOWN URGE 

We’ve trekked in a taxi 

Through Tophet-like tropics, 

To trace the apartments 

Described in Town Topics. 

We’ve walked under miles of 

Meringue-colored awning 

Where doormen stood dormant, 

Or drowsily yawning. 

Our spirit of enterprise 

Lapsing, we’ve lagged 

In our quest, losing zest, 

Growing more and more fagged. 

Let’s instruct that factotum, 

Our Fidus Achates, 

The Lares may rest here 

And eke the Penates. 

We’re confident here 

We would better relax 

And pay both the rent 

And the luxury tax. 
—-\ARGARETTA MANNING 


Bathing alone will not keep you clean.— 
Great Il estern Employee's Magazine. 


Won’t even make you happy. 
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T’S not really necessary to find 
the nearest Longchamps with 
« a yardstick, but it is comforting to 
& know that there’s always a Res- 
taurant Longchamps near at hand 
> * ..-delicacies that invite your appe- 
& tite...a French cuisine that has be- 
come famous...and all fruits and 
vegetables doubly delicious be- 
cause they're strictly garden-fresh. 
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If you're near the Square or the 
Village, remember there's a 


Longchamps at 55 Fifth Avenue 
—at 12th Street — 
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When you're shopping on the 
Avenue, it’s convenient to turn to 
Longchamps at 423 Madison Ave- 
nue between 48th & 49th Streets— 
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3efore and after theatre, Long- 
champs at 40 East 49th Street, 
between Madison and Vanderbilt 
Avenue, is nearby— 






While you're touring the Music 
Center or Art Galleries, drop in 
at Longchamps at 19 West 57th 


“A Street— 
Cle. - ¢ 
, oN _ om Bs e aed oo _—" 
a one “7 Ie ~~ * 
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And if you're further uptown, you'll —___ nie 
find it handy to lunch or dine at 


/ 
Longchampsat 1015 Madison Ave any / 


— between 78th & 79th Streets — Pos 
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Do You Hate to, sf, Anyone 
a Drink? 


p. 


[ue HIRES-FRIGIDAIRE. Electric 


Cooler offers these exclusive 
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| HIS isn't, in any sense of the word, 
a subtle question. It neither intimates 
Aa narrow= minded quality of hospitality 


nor 1mpusns your reputation as an open= 
J 
handed host 


advantages: 


Automatically cooled drinking water, 
without attention, twenty <tour hours a 


But it does — or at least should — suggest 
day. 


the possibility that all is not well with 
your office aqua pura dispenser.... that 
though your desks, typewriters, filing cab= 
cts and other business impedimenta are 
28 models, your water cooler rates as 


Water cooled to the exact degree you 
prefer and kept constantly at that 
10 temperature. 

obsolete equipment. 
Beverage cooling cabinet — holds six quart 


In all seriousness, shouldn’t the blush of 
milk bottles or twelve bottles of HIRES. 


honest shame mantle the cheek of a busi= 


ness man, when his pet customers—or for 
that matter his employees —are forced to A gracctul, compact unit, in harmony 
“wae with modern office fixtures. 

drink water whose temperature is cone ee . 
trolled by A capricious janitor and the 


9» Elimination of changeable water temper 
whims of the weather man! Particularly 


- ‘ ; |. , ature and unsightly, unsanitary conaitions 
when he can have immediate delivery of 


a HIRES=FRIGIDAIRE Electric Cooler, 
without investment and without increas= 
ing overhead. 
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attendant upon use of ice. 
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No immediate investment, no increase 
in operating expense. 

It is all very well to say you never were 
notified, but after today no up=to=snuflf 
New Yorker can offer that excuse. 


THE HIRES-=FRIGIDAIRE Electric Cooling Cabinet 


introduces a new idea in public drinking water service 


Convenient water cooling and refriger 
ating facilities for the pantry at home. 





The services of Public Utility Companies have become an indispensable part 
of modern life. Transportation facilities, heat, light and power—these are 
only a few of the important services rendered by Public Utilities. 


Now, the Public Utility idea has been directed to a new field of usefulness— 


UuSe. 





the suppyling of iceless drinking water equipment for business and industria 


This new and timely Public Utility, known as the HIRES=-FRIGIDAIRE 
Water Service Department, is prepared to extend a service of modern con-= 
venience and economy to New York offices, industrial plants, and homes. 


For complete information apply by letter or phone to 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


: Dept. F—Bush Terminal Building No. 10 + + + 882 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: SUNSET 9483 
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FOR THE SMART WEEK-ENDER 


The Traveling Tube 
of 


Showers of urgent requests! And now at last you can have this 
amazing New Cream that Washes away—in easy-to-carry TUBES! 
As convenient for train or steamer, camp or business office, 
as the sea-green crystal jar is charming on your dressing table! 
Indeed it is no wonder women who have experienced the 
magic of Pinaud’s Cream feel they cannot do without it even 
for a week-end! For it takes only a brief half-minute to cleanse 
your skin more perfectly than ever before, tone it, make it 
ready for powder! Just smooth it on —then WASH it away! 
Now powder! No astringent—no “base”! And how petal-smooth! 
how radiant your skin! . . . Pinaud, Paris and New York. 


COPYRIGHT PINAUD 1928 








Makers of French toilet preparations for more than 
one hundred and fifty years 
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I KNEW THE TOWN 


KNEW the town when a canine 

story adorned the front page of the 

Herald once every week, and Nick 
Biddle’s inevitable walking stick, sur- 
mounted by a pair of spotless gloves, 
spanked the floors of the night cafés, 
when “‘Meet Me at the Fountain” was 
the motto of Siegel & Cooper’s and the 
Gilsey House was a rendezvous for the 
prize ring, when Sill’s dished out the 
finest bivalves to be had this side of 
Chesapeake Bay, and a Scheffel Hall 
waiter could carry eight foaming Seidel 
of Pilsner in one hand. 

I knew the town when Theodore 
Dreiser edited the Delineator and the 
Poillon sisters were the belles of West 
Forty-seventh Street, when the beaux 
of the evening all wore white kid gloves, 
and “Down, Down, Down Where the 
Wiirzburger Flows” was a_ popular 
melody at the College Inn. 

I knew the town before the days of 
rolled stockings, eighteen-inch ciga- 
rette holders, plus-fours, kitchenettes, 
flappers, pianolas, and female ushers. 

I knew the town when Nat Goodwin 
and Maxine Elliott played “When We 
Were ‘Twenty-One” and everyone 
was reading “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 
when Harry Kellar was the master 
mystifier and Ernest Seton ‘Thompson 
lectured on “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” when the fare on the Fifth 
Avenue “auto-stages” was a_ nickel, 
and Dr. Cook was a real feature. 

I knew the town when there were 
such things as toothpick shoes, buffalo 
robes, cable cars, fleece-lined under- 
wear, “‘chokers,” hobble-skirts, mus- 
tache cups, and pug dogs. 

I knew the town when the Union 
Club ruled supreme at Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-first,and the Blooming- 
dale Asylum occupied Columbia’s pres- 
ent quarters, when Jackson Gouraud 
played English billiards at the Waldorf 
and Alphonse was maitre a’hétel at the 
Café des Ambassadeurs, when The 
Barrel was on the corner of Broadway 
and Thirtieth Street, and everyone was 
humming “Little Annie Rooney.” 

I knew the town when Tom Platt 
was boss and 49 Broadway was the 
centre of political power, when Sher- 
lock Holmes made his inaugural bow 
behind the footlights and Paul White- 
man had never been heard of, when 
“Quo Vadis” played two houses simul- 
taneously, and Beadle’s Dime Library 
was a big thrill. 

I knew the town when 1928 seemed 
an awful long way off. 

—Cuar.eEs G. SHAW 
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THE DEMON OF THE AGE 


Tus is the story of. 
a conservative girl 
from a quiet neighborhood, who 
worked in an office where everybody 
from the boss up addressed her re- 
spectfully. Virtue and her weekly 
pay envelope were her only rewards. 
Nobody was ever impelled to give her 
any but the most decorous glance. She 
never betrayed even the faintest trace 
of the formidable ingredient that drove 
ten thousand Greeks across a famous 
sea to wreck a famous city. Her clothes 
were as intriguing as a typewriter 
cover and seemed to serve the same 
purpose. The only walking home she 
had ever had to do was for exercise. 
Then the Demon of the Age slipped 
into Susie. She 
polished her finger-nails. She let the 


She cut her hair. 


AND LITTLE SUSIE 


breezes of modern inspiration play 
through her mind and the ripples of 
the joy of life play through her body. 
Her coverings gave place to clothes, 
and, Lo! there were seen about her 
points of interest no man had ever 
seen before. Thirty men in that office 
that employed thirty men began to 
cheer for Susie. Wherever Susie went 
there went their glances also. 

What happened to Susie is exactly 
what has happened to the Outlook. 
It now enjoys a rising market. In 
brilliant new cover and type it is re- 
viewing the weekly news of the world 
and presenting the opinions of the 
most heady young men in serious 
journalism. The body of its keenly 


(Advertisement) 


readers, 


interested 

which is increasing 
with each issue, is in itself spectacular. 
Out of every one-hundred of these 
readers, 80 live in those regions that 
pay 80% of all income tax returns, 
78 own the homes they live in, 78 
travel in the summer, 33 travel in the 
winter, 56 are business proprietors or 
major executives, while 21 are princi- 
pals in businesses rated at over 
$1,000,000. Follow the Outlook into 
prosperity at prevailing low rates by 
reserving your 1929 schedule now. 
120 East 16th Street, New York— 
Francis Rufus Bellamy, Publisher- 
Editor; Wm. L. Ettinger, Jr., Adver- 
tising Manager. Other advertising 
offices in Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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Flacon de Luxe 


A gloriously pervasive perfume 


of seductive charm 


Small size . $ 2.00 
(flacon pour le sac) 
Medium size . 3.75 


(flacon pour le voyage) 


Flacon de luxe 15.00 


‘Parfums 


PARIS FRANCE 


Creations of PAUL POIRET 
At all better shops 
4049 


LES PARFUMS DE ROSINE, INC. 
TWENTY WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 








THE GUNS OF THE MOROSCO 


EVERAL shows have opened in 

West Forty-fifth Street lately. 

You can’t get to one of them in a 
cab on account of the pavement being 
torn up, but we will discuss them any- 
way. 

Even if the pavement were good, 
we wouldn’t know whether to recom- 
mend these shows. It’s hard to recom- 
mend Willard Mack’s “Gang War,” 
at the Morosco, because the air inside 
the theatre is too full of gun smoke to 
be pleasant. It’s hard to recommend 
Edward Clark’s “Relations,” at the 
Masque, because it teaches a lesson. It’s 
difficult to evaluate “The Big 
Pond,” at the Bijou, because although 
it’s an amusing comedy, there is not as 
much truth or amusement in the whole 


even 


of its three acts as in, we'll say, one 
single page of Stephen Vincent Benct’s 
epic poeem—which you could be sitting 
home reading. ‘The greatest menace 
to moral progress today is not Al Smith, 
it is playwrights. Or should we say, 
it are playwrights? “You’ve got us all 
confused. 

Willard Mack had written 
score and ten plays when he wrote 
“Gang War.” Yet he still writes them 
“Gang War” con- 


cerns the noisy strife between two rival 


three 


sitting on a horse. 


bootlegging outfits, one of which is cut- 
ting in on the other’s ° 
territory. It begins 
with a killing and 
ends with a bomb- 
At 
the direct machine- 
gun fire is withheld Me 

long enough for Mr. Mack ie 
to introduce (1) humor, (2) 

satire, (3) justice, and (4+) what 
Mr. Mack so aptly terms (in an 
article on how to write plays, published 
in the Sux) the “philosophy of life.” 
In the second scene of Act II the action 
stops entirely while one of Joe Ma- 
gelli’s gang makes a speech in favor 
of turning over the swag to 

the Anti-Saloon League. ‘This 


scene, unless we are 


ing. intervals 





mistaken, was meant 
to be richly, richly 
satirical. 

The play is often 











deafening, but never particularly inter- 
esting. During the first hour, we were 
unable to take sides, and scarcely knew 
which gang we were for. Little seeds of 
plot are sowed openly, right where you 
Almost every trick of 
the theatre is given a try, including an 


can see them. 


off-stage duel in which the suspense 1s 
maintained by the secondary characters, 
who file back to the stage, one by one, 
without saying who got hit. This 
scene was so palpable that we half ex- 
pected Ed Wynn to appear and remark: 
“Either I lost a horse or I found a 
piece of rope.” 

Anne Forrest in the part of Mazie, 
the girl who loves Joe, plays one good 
false 
Robert Middlemass, as 
police lieutenant, does an 
actor’s best to hold your attention to 


scene when she discovers he is 


and yellow. 


the wise 


the matters in hand. But there is 
hardly 2 moment when you feel that 
vou are anywhere but right in the 


Morosco Theatre, in good old broken- 
down fForty-tifth Street, getting slowly 


Lalsse d. 


LITTLE satire is a dangerous 





thing. ‘Tenderly managed, it 
can enrich fantasy—as it did “Beg- 
gar on Horseback.” But allowed 
to run and = scamper, it can eat 
> great holes in a homely 


comedy such as ““The 
Big Pond.” As long 
as this play shows you 
the beautiful Barbara 
Billings falling in love 
with a graceful French- 


\ man, or her Ohio pa 

ZZ \ tramping on Italy, it is 
funny and good. But 

\ every once in a while 
Barbara breaks into a 

\ long tearful speech in 


depreciation of Ameri- 





can big business—and 
that is where the play 
blows up. (Luckily the 
machine 
door at 


shatter 


guns next 
the Morosco 
some of these 
make 
them easier to bear.) 
George Middleton and 


speeches and 














s a jewel 
collector discards all but the flawless gems—so 
Gunther experts select only the finest skins to 
fashion into coats. In CARACUL, MINK and 
BROADTAIL we present models revealing the 
slightly molded hip line . . . the discreet flare .. . 


interestingly cut sleeves . .. newer collar effects. 
y 


Fitth Avenue at 36th Street 
New Work 




















THE WANITY KRODAK 


Y far the smartest manifestations of the 


mode are the new Kodaks in colored 
leathers. One doesn't wonder that they have 
become so popular as gifts. Even Mere Man 
has noticed what excellent examples they 
are of the current trend toward color and 
novelty. Even he can see that such beautiful 
accessories are welcomed by any woman not 
blind to the dictates of Dame Fashion. 


Each Vanity Kodak is designed to echo 





the color scheme of a particular costume. 
The case is correctly simple in’ contour, 
bearing no suggestion of fussiness, and the 
exquisite litthe Kodak within matches in 
every detail the coloring of the case. 

It is the ideal accessory—highly useful, 
highly ornamental and intensely personal in 
character. As an addition to one’s ensemble, 
it is nothing if not chic. Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, New York. 

















IN FIVE COLORS «+ + Janityv Kodaks come in five beautiful colors — Sea Gull (gray), Cockatoo (green), 


Redbreast (red), Bluebird (blue), ana Jenny Wren (brown). They take pictures 158 by 2™%_ inches. 
y J ‘ / 











t wanted the truth 


foo heavier-bodied oil fer the 
e 


..- 80 | went to a kiddie 


“ALTHOUGH I do not believe in advertis- 
ing my private life in the magazines, I have 
been through such an amazing experience 
that I owe it to other cars to give them the 
benefit. I am one of the best sedans on the 
market, but I suddenly went all to pieces. 
Everyone avoided me. I could be sent twenty 
miles by mail faster than I could go myself. 
I felt as weak as water. The last straw came 
when, after I had passed a trafic signal a 
policeman overtook me ON FOOT! One 
day as I had reached the depths of despair, 
a little Whippet romped by me. And I asked 
the tot to tell me the truth. The little dar- 


ling answered one word —‘Tydol.’ Inside of 


an hour I felt the difference. I felt like it 
would be simple to break all records at the 
Indianapolis Speedway. I cannot urge my 
friends too strongly that they give Tydol 
gasoline a chance.” 

RoLio RERCE 





This seal protects you from substitution ... Itis 


affixed to the intake pipe of every Tydol tank. 


SEALED BY 
TIOE WATER OIL 











SALES CORP. 


TYDOL 


TAMPERING 
FORBIODEN 


The New 


TRAFFIC 





GAS OE I 


THERE’S CGET-UP AND CET-AWAY IN EVERY 





“Now I feel like a gypsy, gypsy” 
“T AM ONE of those police depart- 


ment Fords. Two policemen ride inme 
all day. We're a happy, gay, eflicient 
party now, but one short month ago 
we were getting along like cats and 
dogs. [had dizzy spells,and my diges- 
tion was terrible. Of a very sensitive 
nature, I became very shy and didn’t 
want to be seen in public. Of course, 
the policemen had to be seen in pub- 
lic and so the situation became very 
disagreeable. But now everything’s 
going to be all right. My boy friends 
are giving me Tydol gasoline and I 
am the fastest and happiest car in the 
whole department.” 

EpsELa F. 


YDOL is no wonder-work- 

er; but it does step up your 
car to new standards of per- 
formance. New energy and 
vitality course through your 
motor, new snap and pep an- 
swereverytouchofthethrottle. 
Increased power flows from 
TYDOL. Quicker pick-up, faster 
starting,reduced gear-shifting, 
longer mileage — these are 
packed into every gallon. 
Prove it for yourself in the first 
five minutes after you have 
filled your tank at the orange 
and black TYDOL pump. 





Made by the makers of the New 
Veepot Moror On, the tougher, 


modern motors. 


“ONE YEAR AGO I was a nervous wreck 
of a roadster. My top was always up to 
hide my owner’s shame. I seemed weak 
and fatigued. Spots appeared on my paint. 
Whenever I went anywhere I had a feel- 
ing of futility and disillusionment. One 
day an acquaintance said to me. ‘Why 
don’t you try Tydol?’ To make a long 
story short, I did. As if by magic, I felt 
like a new car. J am now in great demand 


for parties, and roadhouse waiters call me 


by my first name.” 
Rypa LASaLun 





“True friends helped me through my trouble” 
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A. E. Thomas wrote the play (not 
the one at the Morosco, the one at 
the Bijou). It is a harmless comedy 
about a nice Ohio family. The daughter 
of a big rubber man falls in love with a 
French courier when the family is abroad. 
Her father tells her plainly that no good 
can come of an international romance, 
but agrees to take Pierre back to Amer- 
ica and let him work in the rubber 
factory to see how he behaves at a 
Rotary picnic. 

The amusement to be got from the 
play is due to the faithful and intelligent 
work of the cast, notably Mr. Harlan 
Briggs, who is quite tangible as the 
little rubber baron from Vernon, O., 
and Kenneth MacKenna, who gets 
through three difficult acts with a 


“ >P] 


French ‘“‘r 


D  Sennpeanadl is not a good play, as 
so many Jewish plays are not. 
Its theme is the strength of Jewish fam- 
ily feeling, and how it triumphs over 
the Jewish tendency to bicker and ar- 
gue. Fora while you don’t mind this 
theme, but it palls eventually. We 
liked Edward Clark’s portrayal of 
Uncle Wolfe, the milliner, and we 
were reasonably interested in his busi- 
ness troubles. 

But a warm, thick sentimentality 
spread itself like honey over the third 
act, and here again the distant boom- 
ing of guns from the Morosco fell 
on the grateful ear. There is a chance 
that Willard Mack may yet carve him- 
self a niche in the hall of American 
drama by a sort of penetrating indirec- 
tion. 


PLAY that can be reached by cab 

is “Goin? Home,” at the Hudson. 
Ransom Rideout wrote it. He had a 
great idea for a stirring negro story, and 
came near giving us a great play. As it 
stands, it is too pat; in places too pat- 
and-mike. The war is over, and a negro 
has married a French girl, striving for 
an equality his own land denies him. 
Life becomes confusing, and finally he 
kills his best friend, a Senegalese, to 
save the life of Major Edward Powell 
of the A.E.F., a boy hood pal. The 
killing follows a Senegalese native dance 
in a café full of black troops. To pro- 
tect each other, the Major and the negro 
both admit the murder, and thus are 
brought into harmony and start for the 
States—taking Mr. Rideout’s swell idea 
with them. This is exciting stuff, 
worth seeing. We wish a negro actor 
played the lead instead of Richard Hale, 
whose voice trembles but whose hair 


doesn’t. —E. B. W. 
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THE SATISFACTION OF 


PivinG WITH 
GOOD FURNITURE 











feo is real satisfaction in living with GOOD FURNITURE. The 
pleasure of its comfort, the beauty of its appearance are greatly en- 
hanced by the knowledge that your furniture is really good! 
Beauty and fitness can readily be selected but the sterling construction necessary to 
make your furniture really good, can only be obtained at the most reliable stores. 
You buy furniture for the pleasure it brings into your home. How disappointing 
it is to purchase furniture, only to discover later that it is not as selected. 
At the Big Rapids Furniture Company’s Wholesale Showrooms, each and 
every piece is carefully described in detail to the customer by well 
trained salesmen. The woods from which the furniture is made are 
called by their correct names—fabrics are discriminately chosen 
each suite is literally torn apart for the buyer’s education. 
It is only at reliable showrooms, that pride in your home can really 
be satisfied and good furniture—livable furniture—can be purchased. 


Bié RADIDS FURNITURE Co... INC. 


139 West 35th Street 
; (Bet. B’way & 7th Ave.) 
Manufacturers’ Representatives - Direct Importers 


Western Furniture Co. NEW YORK CITY Mian 
Batesville, Ind. Hand carved Italian Furniture 
Bed Room Furniture 











Furniture For the 


BED ROOM—DINING ROOM—LIVING ROOM 














ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Paris, AuGuUst 28 SUCCESSFUL MODELS, RED STIFF MOUS- 
VIONNET AMONG BEST COLLEC- SELINE, SHIRRED BELOW HIPS, TRAIL- 
‘TIONS. MUCH ASTRAKHANONSUITSAND ING PETAL SKIRT IN BACK; AND DARK 
COATS IN BROWN, BLACK, OR GRAY. BLUE CHIFFON, EVEN HEMLINE, BIG 
WHOLE COAT BLACK ASTRAKHAN, FIT- BOW LOW IN BACK, TRAILING ENDS. 
TED HIGH WAISTLINE. MUCH CREAM LONDON TRADES BIG SUCCESS: MER- 
BEIGE CREPE WITH BROWN COATS. CEDES TOPCOAT, BEIGE BURGUNDY | | 
FOR AFTERNOON, BLACK SATIN AND BROWN TWEED, FLARE BACK AND | 4 











PRINTED VELVET, LITTLE TRIMMING. SIDES FROM WAIST. R. H. 
UNEVEN HEMLINE WITH ONE SIDE ON- 

LY DEEP POINT. EVENING VERY CLASSIC Paris, AuGust 23 
MOSTLY SATIN AND SHEER VELVET. Jean Parou decided that it 
EXTREMELY PALE COLORS, WHITE, OR e would take three hundred and 





BLACK. NO TULLE. WHOLE BASIS OF ninety-six models to give the world 

DESIGNING, DIAGONAL SQUARES WITH his idea of what the mode will be for prints of 1880-1892 for inspiration. 
TRAILING CIRCULAR POINTS. MOLDED the coming winter. If you are cap- Those were the years when our 
SILHOUETTE THROUGHOUT. CHANEL able of any thought whatever after mammas wore ruffled aprons in 
DISAPPOINTING. NEW DETAILS ONLY. seeing so much, you will suspect that front and trailing bows behind; 
SILVER BUTTONS, JEWELLED OR we are going to be terribly feminine. Patou has managed to combine 
PLAIN, ON SPORTS. BLACK SATIN It seems we’ve heard that before, but this effect with the trim figure and 
DRESSES, BOWS IN BACK. BLACK JER- Patou leaves no ruffle or bow un- comparatively short skirts of 1928. 
SEY DRESSES, TRIMMED WITH WHITE turned to prove it. If you are still in In afternoon dresses he rarely dips the 
LINEN. COATS WHITE ERMINE. EVE- doubt, on leaving you are handed a_ hemline below the usual point—a little 
NINGS MUCH LACE CHENILLE, HEAVY six-page booklet which tells it to you less than halfway below the knee. For 


SILK, OR BEADED. MANY DIFFERENT all over again. evening, however, he has his aprons 
REDS, BLACK, PALE SHADES, NO For everything but actual sports and draperies well to the ankles in 
BROWN, LITTLE BEIGE. TWO Most clothes Patou goes to the fashion front, and almost touching the floor 

: : at the back; the rest of the skirt re- 


mains as usual. It’s all contrived 
with a definite feeling of skirt 

' swooping down in front and up 
» in back. He began to develop 
'%\, this in that printed crépe 
{RXs/ os dress that was all over New 
=~; York last spring, and 
u C (> which is still being worn 
Ria by the few smart-look- 
vy j 2) ing Frenchwomen left 
4 «\g in Paris at this time 


Hwee 4 %.} 
“>. 8* ) 


1 <= of year. 
SE Patou shows a great 
z} 
i} — many lace dresses, and 
{ with them what he calls 
+7 . 
a dalmatique — a long- 


sleeved coat that comes almost 
to the hem of the dress and is 
made of the same lace. When 
he uses red at all, it is a very 
' \ bright red, much brighter than 
\ that at any other house. This 
is sparsely scattered throughout 

the entire collection. The color 

that excites him most is a vari- 

ation of slate blue, not so dif- 

ferent from the slate blues and 

grays at all the other large 
houses. For coats in this shade, 

r he has lustre fox, dyed exactly 
6w to match. He also uses this 
fox, dyed salmon-pink, on a 





“Don’t mind 
my aunt. 

She simply isn’t 
Sandwich glass conscious.” 
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You who are interested in fashions: note the astoundingly 
sophisticated line of this Agnes hat of black felt, trimmed 
with a rose of actual gold, worked in narrow sheets of metal. 
You who are interested in modern furnishings: note the back- 
ground of the illustration, showing Agnes’ new salon in Paris 
as created by Jean Dunand. You who are interested in mod-= 
ern art: note the exquisite suave=ness of this drawing by Luza, 
who is featured in each issue of Harper's Bazar as one of the 
foremost fashion artists of today. And all you who are inter= 
ested, personally or professionally, in what is fashionable: 


take heed of fashion’s foreword; see the September issue of 


Harper's Bazar 
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Din it ever strike you that 
your smoking taste might need 
a little first aid? A little health- 
ful help? Surely, sometimes, 
that taste gives you warning 
that it does. 

Just a bit of prevention 
adds such a lot to smoking en- 
joyment—just the daily use 
of Squibb’s Dental Cream. It 
fights destructive acids, keeps 
the delicate tissues healthy, 
and leaves your mouth pleas- 
antly soothed. The minute, 
clinging particles of the Milk 
of Magnesia it contains, keep 
your breath sweet and react 
to prevent your smoking taste 

from growing sullen and 
meses = disgruntled. 

The next time you 
buy your favorite smoke, 
buy a first aid kit of Squibb’s. 
That “ounce of prevention” 
will put a new delight in 
smoking. 


Guard The 





© 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





salmon-pink vel- 
vet evening wrap. 

When Patou 
turns to cloth 
dresses, and aban- 
dons the dear late 
and her 
fashions, he goes 
completely diag- 
onal. Everything 
—appliqués, but- 


queen 


tons, Ways to get 
in and out of the 
dresses—is on a 
slant. His tail- 
leurs are, as usual, 
extremely smart. 


One of them, - (. N. L | 
called ““Ever- : 
ready,” men- 

tioned in the last cable, is espe- 
cially chic, with its long coat and 
slightly fitted waistline. His other 
suits are short-coated and are usu- 
ally in dark browns. Newest about 


his many sweaters are the features of 
solid color to the elbows, sometimes 
with graduated stripes above; and rows 
of buttons following zigzag lines down 
from one shoulder. He carries printed 
velvet to the last possible extreme. 
Dress, coat, and lining are all of the 
same pattern and color; but the pat- 
terns being indistinct, the effect from a 
distance is rather misty. 


T seems to be the consensus of opin- 

ion here that Molyneux has one 
of the very best collections. Nothing 
to bowl you over, but just marvellous 
clothes. He uses a lot of stiff milliners’ 
velvet for evening, and, unlike other 
that use it, he makes very 
simple—almost tailored—dresses of it 
with even, fairly long hemlines. ‘The 
skirt is usually in two or three layers 
of tucked and unpressed pleats. He 
the with stiff “Trianon 


houses 


does same 
satin. 

He is one of the few who stick to the 
old low waistline, while his method 
of achieving length and trailing lines 
is most distinctive. He uses panels, 
mostly square tabs that hang from the 
backs of straight-line dresses, or slightly 
circular, cornucopia-like pieces that 
hang in series from the centre back. 
This 
ning capes, of transparent velvet. 

All his evening capes are charming, 
usually of this soft velvet, and if he 
doesn’t use the tabs, he does have rows 
of little ruffles hanging from below 
the shoulders. He uses (and you note 
in what high favor his collection 
stands) little printed velvet. 


appears on one of his best eve- 





\ 7 orTH is 

one of the 
few houses going 
for 


extraneous deco- 
Some of 


in seriously 


ration. 


it is very good. 
\ He tacks on many 
| little fan-tailed 
pleated flares here 
and there; usual- 
ly with some rea- 
son as good as 
the fact that a 
collar is being 
fastened, or a 
scarf ending. In 
evening dresses, 
he drapes his 
world in hanging 
chains. There is, 
for instance, aper- 
fectly plain, long- 
skirted, black, stiff-velvet dress, which, 
from the front, looks like a perfectly 
plain, long-skirted, black, stiff velvet— 
and when the mannequin turns around, 
she is all dressed up with six strings 
of large cream-colored pearls, hanging 
from her shoulders and outlining the 
very low décolletage. ‘This really was 
beautiful, but the little 
gypsy when you get to red and blue 


idea goes a 
glass beads on a white satin dress. 
Worth’s use of many oddly shaped 
tassels was not so successful, to me; 
but I don’t happen to like tassels. Like 
so many others, he showed several 
absolutely plain, but beautifully cut, 
brilliant lace dresses. “These were most 
effective, especially when worn with 
simply designed velvet capes or coats 
of the same colors. His newest idea— 
and, I thought, his best—was a series 
of simple stiff-velvet evening dresses, in 
black and dark shades, following the 
lines of the figure much in the old prin- 
cesse manner, and ending in great cir- 
cular swirls, longer in the back, from 
under which hung flat, circular tulle 
flounces. —R.H. 


AND IN NEW YORK~ 


T becomes my duty to record that, 

in spite of the earnest protests regis- 
tered by this department in recent 
months, hats are going to be worn off 
the forehead, or at least off one side 
of the forehead, and so placed on the 
head that the wearer appears to be walk- 
ing into a strong blast of wind—hitting 
her slightly from one side. In conse- 
quence of this, every Paris designer is 


“industriously propelling berets onto the 
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Sport Sedan 





Gvery previous conception of 


yer Inrertors of built-to-order 
elegance— body lines of distinctive smart- 
ness—riding comfort of all-day rest- 
fulness—motor performance of the fastest 
road car ever built! 


In each of the four essentials of complete 
motor car enjoyment, the Airman Limited 
sets an advanced pace all its own—ahead 
of anything ever achieved in automobile 
building. In the words of a new owner, 
*For the first time I know what a motor 
car can really be and do.” 


In the recent coast-to-coast, round-trip 
run, a standard Franklin Sedan, driven 
by Cannon Ball Baker, lowered the record 
by 10} hours — averaging 42.5 miles per 


Luxurious Fast Travel outdone by the new 


AIRMAN LIMITED 


hour for nearly 158 hours—many hours 
faster than the most famous Limited 
trains. Without question the Airman 
Limited institutes the absolute standard of 
road transportation — riding, roadholding, 
safety, sustained speed and luxury. 


Only a drive can convince you that 300 
or 400 miles in a day in this car means 
luxury —fast transportation that does not 
fatigue—riding ease no other car can offer. 


Franklin ownership is a constant source 
of enjoyment. The Airman Limited is the 
soundest motor car investment you can 
make. Our nearest representative will be 
glad to place a car at your disposal today. 
Term payments are offered. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ; SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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“T knew it was that left rear that blew 
—all the others are Kelly-S pring fields.” 
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scene. ‘These berets are, as I said re- 
cently, featured in every showing. At 
Bergdorf-Goodman they impressed me 
more favorably than they have else- 
where, perhaps because the models there 
were not duplicates of ones I had seen 
three times last week; and also because, 
while they do acknowledge the Ameri- 
can flapper influence that Paris has gone 
crazy over, they have the grace to re- 
member that not all of us are as 
enthusiastic about our flapper population 
as the French seem to be. 
Bergdorf-Goodman shows quantities 
of velvet which, if you must be bereted, 
is probably the most gracious way in 
which to do it. The beret list includes 
models from Florence Walton, per- 
fectly plain, of soft velvet; from Descat, 
taupé and felt, a rather tubby shape, 
off the forehead, with a felt knot above 
one ear and under the other; from 
Alphonsine, the beret-cap of aeronautic 
inspiration, dropping over in back like 
the crown of any tam, with long, loose 
ear-flaps on both sides. I am still pro- 
vincial enough to think this awful, but 
someone surely lives who can wear it. 
And, from Patou, the regular tam- 
shaped beret, made of white lambs’ 
wool so tightly curled that at a distance 
it resembles Turkish towelling. This 
has a black grosgrain band and is cute. 
Practically all the hats have some 
form of long, drooping back; all of 
them expose the face; a decidedly for- 
mal feeling creeps into afternoon hats 
by way of lace and aigrettes. The 
colors most talked of are the slaty 
Patou blues (Artoise), dregs-of-wine 
red, fog gray, black, and brown—oh! 
have you heard about brown this season‘ 


EASONING, and rightly, that 
American-cured pelts are of better 
quality than the ones imported in model 
furs from abroad, Saks-Fifth Avenue 
is making a great specialty of custom- 
made fur coats at low prices. French 
design is not sacrificed, for they have 
imported a number of muslin models 
from the leading French couturiers. 
These are all ready to be made up in 
the fur selected, at prices that are ex- 
tremely modest; for instance, $595 for 
nutria, and $350 for lapin. The models 
incline to straightness, with a sugges- 
tion of the princesse line. The collars 
are amusing, and are outstanding both 
literally and figuratively, for the wide 
Medici roll is strongly featured. These 
collars are designed with an eye for 
their looks whether worn open or 
closed. They are narrower than of 
yore, cling closer at the sides of the 
neck, and shelter it in the back. No 
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6-cylinder 
Sedan 


S77 


LOWEST PRICED 
4.DO0OR SEDANS 





In dollar-for-dollar value there are 
no 4-door enclosed cars on the 
marketcomparable tothe Whippet 
Four and Whippet Six Sedans. 
This is true not only because 
these smart Sedans are the lowest 
priced in the world, but because 
they represent the most advanced 
ideas in automotive engineering, 
both mechanically and artistically. 
The Whippet Four offers full 


force-feed lubrication, silent 
timing chain, extra leg room and 
powerful 4-wheel brakes. The new 
Whippet Six, in addition to these, 
provides a 7-bearing crankshaft, 
invar-strut pistonsand many other 
important advantages. 

Such notable values are possible 
only because of the skill and expe- 
rience gained in the production of 
more than 2,000,000 motor cars. 


Whippet Touring $455; Roadster (with rumble seat) $525; Coupe $535; Cabriolet Coupe $595; Coach 
$535. Whippet Six Touring $615; Roadster $685; Coupe $695; Coach $695. Prices (f. o. b. 
Toledo, Ohio) and specifications subject to change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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4-cylinder Sedan 
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more hapless falling off the shoulders 
when the coat is open. 

Belts continue to be used, particu- 
larly on sports models, and lots of 
scarves, either of fur or of wool fabric 
to match the lining. Besides the usual 
favorites in furs, spotted lapin or plain 
lapin is offered for sports; and also gray 
Persian krimmer, and galliac (a kind of 
fine, curled pony, looking like caracul ). 
Trimmings include blue fox and blonde 
fitch, both unusual and both flattering. 
This is the time to see about such a 
coat; the late fall will necessitate too 
much hurrying. —M.C. 
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OUD wails are 
rending the air 
every day as homing 
ladies survey the hav- 
oc summer aban- 
don has wrought 
with their hair. This 
fil one’s locks have been treated much as 
‘fh ; a Gloucester codfish—with — strong 
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salting and sunning; that one’s have 
Poy suffered everything from bad-egg 
[ fu shampoo to campfire singeing; anoth- 
Bi 4 er’s, seductively golden and curling 


eight weeks ago, have straightened and 
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streaked to the appearance of a calico 
OPENING II... With patrons of the new Roof still murmur- | plaid. These ladies might well form 
. 7 i ‘ . ‘ cession and march to the Frances 5 

Bd ening of the St. Regis | *, Procession anc | 
—— their delight - comes the second op & 8 Fox Institute (four branches in town; é 
... that of the 330-room Addition! Here, hotel rooms are ap- [one at 4 East Forty-third Street) 4 


pointed as fine guest chambers. Here, hotel service is individualized where a graduate head nurse will diag- 
nose their cases and prescribe corrective 


by full call-button service and floor secretaries, Now the St. Regis } treatments, usually completed in ten 


Recs Dy RA. CR TRE . 


has ample by-the-day accommodations... lower rates for those | or twelve visits. 

With individual care stressed as 
strongly as it is here, it is difficult to 
expanded an internaticnally cherished graciousness and charm. | go into details about the various treat- 
ments, but certain of their preparations 


4 ADDITION I know to be excellent in themselves. 
s > > > i fe Among these: Aquatone, put into the 
Kast 55th Street, Cor. Fiith Avenue, New York ewe ee Sere aa preside : 

make it shapable, and to give it lustre; | ) 
Pigmentone, for the treatment of dry, 
prematurely gray hair; the Daily 
Tonic, used in place of water to dress 


who wish them... 3 new floors of suites for leasing. And thus is 


pasa RICH on 
aie 


to 











the hair and reset waves, and various 
special tonics for dandruff, oily ‘hair, 
and sundry ills. 

Frances Fox treatments are recom- 
mended for restoring hair that has been 
badly henna-ed or otherwise colored. 
A general hairdressing 
service is also rendered by the 
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waving 
Institute, though they disapprove, if you 
| ask them, of the use of hot irons. They 
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HEN a fellow 
can do all this 
year’s motoring and next — just know he’s riding on 
year’s too without climbing out U.S. Royals. 





of the upholstery to 
consider his tires — you 


United States @® Rubber Company 


| US. ROYAL CORDS 


NM. Better ‘em Mad; ieee 
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: ee te C very Elizabeth Arden 
: hes © Preparation, every 
method of application is 
directly inspired by Miss 
Arden, is first of all per- 
fected by her for her own 
use before she offers it to 
you. That is why her name 
hasbecomea symboloflove- 
liness and confidence to ten 


million women. 





& 





Select the Preparations 


And as you cleanse and tone and nourish with the correct creams 
and tonics and lotions, you are secure in the knowledge that every 


Preparation, every step of the treatment has first been proven 


successful by Elizabeth Arden herself. 


a Ea a ee a 


Come to Elizabeth, Arden’s Salon for a personal consultation 


and to he advised as to the best method of caring for your shin. 


Telephone for an appointment Plaza 5847 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


neacee which Miss Arden has per- 
fected for your skin. l Ise them according to her personal method. 
673 Filth Avenue, New York 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale 


at the smart shops everywhere 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for one 
year. I enclose check for $5.00. | 
(PostacE: Canada 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional a year) 
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three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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have branches in every important city 
in the country as well as abroad, and 
aboard the Leviathan. Very convenient, 
and a good thing to remember wher- 
ever you are. 


ECENTLY I spent some time in 
the studio, at 50 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, of Natacha Rambova. Miss 
Rambova is now doing the costumes 
for the new show “Hold Everything,” 
and other stage pieces, but finds time 
besides to show an interesting collection 
of clothes for the rest of us. The great- 
est compliment one can give her is to 
say that she had every opportunity to go 
fearsomely arty, and almost completely 
avoided that pitfall. She disclaims 
allegiance to the Paris designers and 
goes for inspiration to the national arts 
of China, Persia, India, and Egypt, 
and to the costume art of the medieval 
and Renaissance ages. Their spirit she 
gets very successfully into clothes for 
sports, street, and afternoon and eve- 
ning wear; though the best of her 
models are those intended for gracious 
stay-at-home ladies who might receive 
at any hour between four P.M. and 
four A.M. 

She uses fine imported materials ex- 
clusively, and her handling of color is 
really admirable. She has a street coat 
of soft wool in two deep colors—sea 
blue and sea green—daring, and al- 
ways delightful to me; made with a 
high, crushed collar and a hem flaring 
from a princesse hipline. She has a 
series of gowns designed on medieval 
lines, in velvets and lamés, with long 
skirts spreading from very well-handled 
circular insets, and girdles beautifully 
embroidered, low over the hips. Long, 
tight sleeves, shallow shoulder-to-shoul- 
der necks, sometimes with rolled collars, 
and magnificent colors. These clothes 
are all, of course, intensely individualis- 
tic; if you have the slightest yearnings 
in that direction I advise a visit. Par- 
ticularly if you are tall, lanky, long- 
hipped, more striking than pretty, and 
very sure of your personality. 


LTTHOUGH itis said to have been 
about for a year, the iceless cock- 

tail shaker still seems to be news to 
many. ‘The size of a standard shaker, 
with the usual spouted and strainer-top 
construction, the bottom of this one 
unscrews, revealing a chamber into 
which you dump the contents of two 
little packages of chemicals, A and B, 
together with a glass of water. You 
then replace the bottom, right your 
shaker, fill and proceed as usual. You 
will have thoroughly chilled cocktails 
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IN A LOVELY BOX OF SHARK-SKIN DESIGN 
FIVE DOLLARS 
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“FINESSE OF BEAUTY, c@ guide to greater loveliness with Coty creations, on request — COTY inc. 7/4 Fifth Ave, NY. | 
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How to Own Your Own 


Clothes in College 


Avoid embarrassing nudity by parking 


the wardrobe in a Hartmann Student Special 


SHEER stroke of genius—this 

one. Instead of the old-fash- 
ioned closet and ancient dresser, 
keep the season’s regalia locked up 
in this Hartmann ‘‘First National 
strongbox.”’ 


Eliminates all pirate tendencies in 
the room-mate, fraternity brothers 
and other vagrant borrowers who 
may be the salt of the earth to their 
mothers, but sheer burglars at heart. 


Sporty looking luggage too—this 

Hartmann affair. Built especially 

Tie for college men and women. Holds 
he Hartmann 

“ —™ everything from the odd socks to 

Student Special the old coonskin coat—four to ten 

Standard $50 suits, haberdashery —even all the 

Size pictures of the girl-friend. Shoe-box, 

Holds 8 suits or their equivalent in women’s drawers, compartments galore. The 


apparel. Shoe box, inner and outer locking ; . : 
devices, steel-bound drawers, and lined with only thing lacking is the shower. 


the washable Hartex lining. 








Other sizes include Why wait? Get one now and travel 
Steamer Size—holds 4 suits likea gentleman. You will find the 
, haberdashery, ¢tc.....------------- $45.00 one you like in four sizes from 
Three-quarter size—6 suits, etc.____-- $47.50 
Extra size—l0 suits, etc. _....-___---- $55.00 $45 to $55. 


Most of the better shops and department stores feature 


Hartmann Trunks 
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which stay that way for an hour, re- 
taining their potency as well as thei- 
trigidity, since there is no ice to melt 
and spoil the fun. To be had, together 
with a box containing a dozen packages 
each of A and B, at Wanamaker and 


at Abercrombie. From $10 to $35. 


HE Rumidor is a container for 

cigars and cigarettes that keeps 
them moist with the fumes of rum 
(used, initially, in the curing of fine 
tobacco). “The rum is solidified in pink 
wax as alcohol is in Sterno fuel, and 
placed in a ventilated chamber on top 
of the humidor. In various sizes, for 
cigarettes by fifties and hundreds, for 
cigars, and for pipe tobacco; in copper, 
bronze, silver, leather, or other finishes. 
[have not personally experimented with 
this, but have talked to those who have, 
and their verdict is favorable. At good 
tobacconists, sporting-goods places, and 
department stores; for instance, Saks- 
Fifth Avenue and Alexander Taylor. 


—M.C. 


AS TO MEN 
Peaks and Pastels—Y ork, 
Windsor, and Piccadilly 


ALL suits and 

topcoats for men 

seem to be arriving 

in the shops later 
aghees 

than women’s things 

this season. Tripler, 





however, already 
has some fall suits of excellent 
materials. They have peaked lapels, 


) which, by the way, will be good for 


another year or two. ‘The suits cost 
around $100, and although this price 
seems high for ready-mades, they fit 
beautifully, if you have a normal figure, 
and the tailoring is smart. 

Lord & Taylor have some single- 
breasted suits with notched lapels and 
three buttons; this is the only store 
I have seen so far that is stocking with 
notched lapels for fall, and if you dis- 
like peaks, you should look them over. 
The double-breasteds hadn’t arrived 
when I was there, but they probably 
have peaks, as will a few singles yet 
to come. 

A small Japanese tailoring shop 
called Maruyama will make you a good 
suit for $75 or $80—if you have a 
pretty clear idea of what you want and 
know how to describe it. Maruyama is 
clever about trousers; he makes the 
kind that hang straight, in the back, 
for which, as you probably know, Eng- 
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lish tailors are famous. He does one 
rather exaggerated suit which isn’t as 
bad as it sounds, especially for thin men; 
it has a one-button coat, high peaked 
lapels, and a strongly emphasized waist- 
line. The shoulders are puffed a little, 
and the trousers, though he cuts them 
rather widely, have the straight line 
at the back. His address is 67 West 
Forty-sixth Street. 


id anything can be definitely said 
about the colors and patterns of ties 
for fall, it is that stripes will pre- 
dominate, with a return to the kind 
popular about two years ago: a cluster 
of small stripes, then a wide stripe of 
the basic color, followed by a duplicate 
cluster, and so on. Plain colors, too, 
seem to be gaining in popularity, with 


j 





less of the pastel and more of the | 


stronger shades. 

Albert Leonard George, Madison at 
Fifty-eighth Street, has some fine ties, 
with a wide collection of Spitalfields; 
one which I admired particularly had 
a herringbone pattern in black and 
purplish white—it was striking without 
being objectionably loud. This shop, 
by the w ay, is a good one to advise your 
relatives about when they buy Christ- 


mas presents. With so many excellent | 
ties in the store they would find it | 


difficult either to go too loud or to buy 
weak-looking pastels. His prices run 
from $2.50 to around $5. 


|, quecipes to my note of two weeks 
ago on shoes, let me remind you 
that Pharaoh-O’Connell, at 122 West 
Forty-fifth Street, has English shoes at 
low prices. A new model called the 
York, a Scotch brogue, looked good to 
me; the sole is shaped to conform to 
your foot and yet is handsome. ‘Two 
other models are the Windsor, at 
$12.50, and the Piccadilly at $11. The 
second is one of the sportiest-looking 
shoes, without brogue or wing tip, that 
I have seen. —RAGLAN 


THE SLOW BUT SURE PROGRESS 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


[From the Herald Tribune | 


She has been instrumental in obtaining 
appropriations from the city and county 
to carry on anti-mosquito campaigns in 
Flushing. “My work is in the nature of 
public service,” she said. “Until this 
summer we had never been able to sit 
with any comfort on our lawn out here. 
This summer we can sit with some com- 
fort on our lawn out here. This summer 
we can sit with some comfort on some 
nights.” 
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THE LIGHTER WITH THE LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


*s i Pan 


5 iO 


“There’s a light that won’t “a out—Point Judith. - 
“And here’s another—GOLDEN WHEEL.” 





hose who produce their lights with 

that confident, deft gesture are as 

certain as this only when the flicking 

operation is performed on a GOLDEN 

WHEEL. With Stormking, the out-of- 

doors model, there is additional cer- 

tainty. If youare too often embarrassed 

by making a “‘feu pas’”’ (i. e. a flameless 

6 [ ’ flicking that produces only raucous 

. Sut Kno laughter)—a sure remedy is to ask some 
Po (oul accommodating dealer to sell you the 
ehin'’B lighter with ‘Lifetime Guarantee”’ 
stamped into the bottom of the filler 
cap. Then, come what may, you 
have IT. 








The Lighter with the _ 1 
Lifetime Guarantee er 
U. S. Patents 1637855 and 1666809 


HENRY LEDERER & BRO., INC., Providence, Rhode Island 
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SAVAGE 
HEATH MOTOR 


Exerciser and Reducer 


Patents applied for by J. GC. De Remer 


Price Complete $122.50 


Portable 


Compact 


Product 
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glamor. 


of SAVAGE 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


...its unique distinction... 


T The Sulgrave, practically all 

things which lend savor to living 
are conveniently available. Exquisitely ap- 
pointed—serviced with rare insight into 
the needs of each guest—suites designed 
to provide a maximum of comfort—and, 
finally, a cuisine of unfailing excellence 
—are factors which give The Sulgrave its 
unique distinction. And then, the locale, 
besides being socially impeccable, allows 
instant access to the multiple activities 
which give to New York its unfading 


The SULGRAVE 


67% STREET and PARK AVE. 


Telephone RHINELANDER 3600 


Two Things! 


It’s perfectly simple. Just two 
things are needed to insure 
physical well being. . . . Right 
eating and exercising. If you will 
take care of the 
Savage Health Motor will pro- 


vide the exercise. Pleasant, “pas- 


eating, the 


sive” mechanical exercise—right 


in home or _ office—wherever 


you've electricity and a table, 
desk, dresser or window ledge. 
A demonstration of Health 
Motor is a revelation. Have your 


favorite store make it. 


NEW YORK 
Abercrombie & Fitch Alex Taylor & Com- 
pany 
Kellogg & Bertine 
Lewis & Conger 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold Co. 


0. 
B. Altman & Co. 
Davega Stores 

Stern Bros. 

H.& D. Folsom Arms Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 


Hammacher, Schlem- John Wanamaker 
mer & Co. 
BROOKLYN 
Abraham & Straus, Frederick Loeser & 
Inc. Co., ine. 
The Namm Store 
NEWARK 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
ARMS CORPORATION 
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WILLIAM M. SHEAHAN, Manager 
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Divot 


AST week the 
greens com- 
mittee of the West- 
chester - Biltmore 
Club posted on the 
bulletin board an 
appeal to members 
= _ to divots 





replace 





and an announce- 
ment that rangers had been hired to 
patrol the course and report members 
who hacked up pieces of turf and didn’t 
put them back. ‘The reason for this 
stern measure, the bulletin further 
stated, was that the club spent four 
thousand dollars last month repairing 
the fairways. 
It takes a lot of hacking to make four 
thousand dollars’ worth of divots, but 
I daresay the Bob o’ Link Club spent 
at least half this sum fixing up after the 
Western Open. The members of the 
British Walker Cup team were digging 
deep to make their shots stay on the 
green; all were very much in earnest, 
anxious to make an impression in their 
first matches here, and all were playing 
badly, a situation which made for big- 
ger and better divots. 
It was a funny 
around, When you analyze what hap- 
pened it’s hard to think of another im- 
portant golf meeting in which so many 
favorites were put out. Six of the ten 
members of the British team failed to 
qualify. In the second round Dexter 
Cummings and Johnny Ames were 
put out; in the third round Dr. Willing, 
the Pacific Open champion; and in the 
fourth round Chick Evans. Evans’ 
defeat by Dolp, of Oregon, was a sad 
matter for the hundreds of loyal Chi- 


tournament all 


cago rooters who have seen him win 


eight Western Opens and had come out 
to.see him win a ninth. 


HE Englishmen were certainly 

ambassadors of good-will, but our 
national liking for them would not have 
suffered if they had done a little better. 
They were put out by golfers hardly in 
the first flight, most of them college 
boys. Perkins was the only Britisher 
who turned in a respectable medal score 
(a 71 and a 73); spectacled Dr. 
‘T'weddell, who is supposed to be the 
steadiest man_on the team, was very 
inconsistent; and T. A. Torrance, 
blond-haired and a poor putter, barely 





managed to qualify. Fat Major Hez- 


TAA 


Rangers — Ti 
—Crépe Soles and Di 
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et ambled along like a member of his 
wn gallery and took an 80; Dr. 
\ViacCallum bent his head over each 
shot for a long, silent moment, as 
though he were praying. 
HEN our golfers go to play in 
England the crowds there usually 
applaud amateurs like Jones and 
Sweetser but treat visiting professionals 
with a certain coolness. Here the 
same situation exists—British pros are as 
a rule far less popular than the Walker 
Cup fellows. Aubrey Boomer is an 
exception to this generality but his part- 
ner Compston reéstablishes it. You 
can easily see why Compston isn’t liked ; 
he is taciturn and touchy, and if some- 
thing annoys him in a match he gets 
sore and plays as if he didn’t care who 
won—probably he doesn’t care. He 
irritated many of his followers by his 
sulky behavior when Hagen was beat- 
ing him last month, but after the match 
he had no alibis. And even when he 
has an alibi he never talks about it. I 
heard only the other day that his sudden 
break in the National Open, after he 
had played wonderful golf to catch up 
with Jones and Farrell, was caused by 
his being caught in the rain, in his last 
round, wearing crépe-soled shoes. Na- 
turally, once the ground was wet, the 
slippery soles gave him no kind of 
stance. 

Compston has a reputation, probably 
unfounded, for being a tightwad. When 
he was playing at Vancouver an official 
of the club sent the caddy-master to tell 
him that before he and Boomer could 
play their schedule exhibition they would 
have to pay a dollar and a half greens 
fee like anyone else. ““To show him 
[ was no piker,” Compston wrote a 
friend in New York, “I offered to buy 
the caddy-master a pair of diamond 
cuff-links if they would let me play for 
nothing.” .. . Compston ought to have 
made good on this joke; he could well 
have afforded it. He and Boomer 
have made ten thousand apiece out of 
their tour, —N. B. Jr. 


The young woman facing the pistol 
not only refused to hold up her hands 
but nonchalantly lighted a cigarette.— 
The Times. 

All together, children, what ciga- 


rette? 








THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 45 





ANTON BRUEHL 


RR “Boys, here comes a tug-boat full of 
high silk hats!” PR “It must be the Mayor’s 
Reception Committee.” IR “Ask them 
the address of the nearest Weber and 


Heilbroner Store.” 


Hillside Browns, reflecting the rich Autumnal tints of 
September foliage, are starred in the showing of new 
Fabric Group suits now in our stores. $35, $40 and $45 
at Weber aid Heilbroner. 
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A new portrait of Pierre taken in a corner of his 
celebrated Salon. The Salon of Pierre is one of the 
most interesting examples of modern French interior 
decoration to be found in America—and is regarded 
by the fashionable women of New York as offering 
the utmost sophistication in matters of beauty culture. 
“The most fascinating place in New York.” 


+> ¢« 


F more than passing interest to Pierre’s 

clientele is the announcement that he 
has just returned from Paris after complet- 
ing a careful study of the latest and most 
intriguing styles in hairdressing. From his 
long experience and knowledge Pierre has 
selected and adapted the most interesting 
of these which are now offered for your 
consideration in the charming atmosphere 
of the Salon, together with the advice and 
guidance of Pierre himself. 

In particular there is a new method of 
permanent waving—acclaimed in Paris as 
the first notable advance in the art of hair- 
dressing in years—and now introduced in 


this country for the first time—by Pierre. 


PIERRE HAS WRITTEN A BOOKLET 
of exceeding interest to every woman, Its title is ««Your 
Right to Beauty”’. 
if you will send your name and address, 


ere 
Transformations 


lair Tinting 
Cutting and Waving 


He will be glad to mail you a copy 


39 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TIMELY WARNING—III 


An ILLUMINATING COMPENDIUM OF 
Crry Orpinances You May Nor 
Know ABoutT 


O person shall solicit passengers 
for a public hack except the 
driver, when sitting upon the 

driver’s box. 

No kite shall be flown in any street 
adjacent to the lines of the telegraph, 
or be allowed to become entangled with 
the wires or apparatus thereof. 

No person shall erect a tent or 
camp in a public park without a per- 
mit. 

No sausage or sausage meat that is 
adulterated shall be sold in the city of 
New York. 

All persons shall, when coughing or 
sneezing, properly cover the nose and 
mouth with a handkerchief or other 
protective substance. 

No person shall make, aid, counte- 
nance, encourage or assist in making 
any unusual noise in any street; nor 
shall any person use any profane or 
vulgar language in any street. 

No person shall drive a horse before 


unless there shall be a sufficient number 
of bells attached to the harness or sleigh 
to warn persons of its approach. 





| practice any trick or fancy riding in 
| any street. 

No person shall remove any build- 
ing, structure or steam shovel into, 
along, or across any street or public 
place, without permission of the presi- 
dent of the borough, under the penalty 
of $250 for each offence. 


any bombs or shells. 
—JosEPH P. PoLLarp 


RAISE THE FLAG 


Were we men or were we mice 
That we lived on greens and rice 
All those unlightened years, 
Minus also wines and beers? 





| Now perhaps we shall be men— 
Meat is in at Childs again! 
—MAarRGARET FIsHBACK 


Mrs. E. Robinson gave a party last 
Thursday to a group of tight ladies who 
played bridge and had a most enjoyable 
time.—Maine paper. 

Making a little, quiet, New England 
whoopee. 
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. { 
a sleigh or sled through any street, 


No rider of a bicycle shall remove | 
both hands from the handlebars, nor | 


No person shall use or discharge | 
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MANUEL 


~ TRANSFORMATIONS - 





DUE TO MANUELS HIGH DEVELOPMENT 
OF HIS SKILLED ART, THE ZZ/¢4/7F° 
OF TODAY ADOPTS THE WEARING OF 
THE TRANSFORMATION. FOR QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, AND SIMPLICITY 
OF DESIGN THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Booklet upon request 


NEW-YORK 


29 EAST 48™ STREET 


PARIS 


20° RUE DE LA PAIX 


HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Twenty-six stores in New York. 
Not to mention ten in Brooklyn. 
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EXCURSION TO NEW 
YORK 


“ XCURSION to New York. 
Round trip $8. Leaves Dan- 
ville, Virginia, Saturday at 

4:30 P.M., returning from New York 

Sunday at 9:10 p.m.” ... a chance to 

see New York for eight dollars—with 

two consecutive nights in a day coach. 
A crowd surges down the platform 
to the train as it waits in the station in 

Danville. Women in short-sleeved ging- 

ham dresses giggle and hurry to the 

back coaches. Several family parties 
have come early to be sure of getting 
seats together. Ten minutes before 
leaving time the coaches are half full. 

Two or three smiling faces are at al- 

most every window of the Jim Crow 

cars ahead. As the train starts one 
negro shouts to another on the platform, 

“Oh, boy! New York bound!” 

Family groups settle themselves by 
putting the backs of seats together so 
that they can sit facing each other. 

Men take off their coats. One party, 

consisting of a man, woman, three 

children under the age of ten, and two 
women, apparently relatives, fill the 
baggage racks over their heads with 


J 
J 
J 


children’s coats, two ‘large pasteboard 
boxes, and a brown jug. The man says, 
“That brown jug looks suspicious, 
Minnie!” They all laugh appreciatively. 

A young man and a girl in a red 
spotted dress come in from another car. 

“Hello there! You-all going up for 
the day, too?” 

“Yeh. We’re just going up for the 
day.” 

Four lumpy-shouldered young men 
with round haircuts and scarfpins take 
off their coats. Two young women in 
blue crépe de Chine and bright glass- 
bead necklaces talk merrily with school- 
teacher vocabularies. A young man of 
twenty, with a soft loose face, comes 
in and looks around. There is a faint 
foreshadowing of the air he will have 
whenever he speaks of Broadway, after 
tomorrow night at 9:10 Pp. M. 

At Lynchburg, Virginia, the family 
party with the large jug opens it and 
cach takes a turn at drinking coffee 
from the two glasses. The odors of 
onions and coffee increase as boxes 
are opened. Charlottesville . . . Orange 

. Calverton . . . Two of the women 
unhinge the back of a seat, giggling, 
and put it between two facing seats 
to make a bed . . . a man curled up 
in his shirt-sleeves snores softly .. . 
the school teachers go to sleep with 
newspapers over their faces. 

Between Washington 2nd Baltimore, 
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or those 


who are only now returning to town, the 


Summer Sale—tull of fine values in 


Furniture, Ru 


gs, Carpets, Fabrics and 


Lam ps—will be continued. 


W.& 


J. SLOANE 


575 Filth Avenue at 47th Street 


NEW 


YORK CITY 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When her 
Father asks your intentions (regarding 
his daughter) and you haven’t any 


.-. be nonchalant... Light a Murad. 


7600 


A lS ue 
(7S . Est. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who are absent 
from the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request that we be notified at least three weeks in advance 
of the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 

THE NEw YorRKER, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 


You have been sending the magazine to— 
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when the car has been silent for half 
an hour, a woman weighing two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds comes in with a 
sleepy child and a he: wy girl of four- 
teen. The mother’s fat struggles to 
push the back of a seat forward arous« 
the mirth of the young men with round 
haircuts, and finally of all the rest. 
The daughter stands rawly conscious 
of the comical movements of her par- 
ent. In the accents of Ninth Avenue, 
the mother explains loudly that she had 
to come in from the Philadelphia car. 
Obviously she is not making an excur- 
sion from Virginia, but returning home 
from one. She covers her child with 
a coat and sinks enormously into the 
red plush. The car drops back into 
apathy. 

Suddenly, at Philadelphia, it is dawn. 
Women sit up with sleep creases in 
their cheeks. Faces become streaked 
and patched with damp powder and 
dry rouge. A coca-cola vendor sells 
two bottles to an exhausted-looking 
couple sitting pale and upright against 
the dusty seat. 

Trenton the backyards full of 
weeds and vines look greener in the 
increasing day. One of the young men 
with a round haircut excl: aims, “Well, 
got the same old vines in the back- 
yard, like anywhere else!” 

At Manhattan Transfer a disap- 
pointed voice cries loudly, “Oh! is this 
itr”? Another one answers, ““No—it says 
‘Manhattan Transfer’!” 

The train pulls into the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. At the top of the stairs 
a thick crowd of waiting negroes 
presses, smiling, against the iron rails, 
like a black sea; but apparently these 
white people on the excursion know 
nobody in New York. 

The man with the wife and three 


; children and two family friends stops 


a Red Cap and asks, “Where can I get 
bus to Chinatown?” 


HERE is more room on the re- 

turn train. Fewer negroes rush 
down the station steps. There will be 
another excursion on the Southern a 
month later for eight dollars. 

The girl in the red spotted dress 
carries a kewpie doll and a felt pen- 
nant marked “Coney Island.” The 
large family party unhinge the backs 
of two seats without giggling, and lie 
down as if this were a familiar rit- 
ual. The school teachers look pale and 
warm and curl up on their seats with- 
out speaking. The young men stretch 
at full length, and two or three of them 
snore. <A child cries and somebody 
snaps, “Shut up!” 
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At Philadelphia the candy and 
sandwich vendor finds no response ex- 
cept from a ten-year-old child who 
grins at him, clutching an iron bank 
modelled after the Woolworth Build- 
ing. 

Calvert . . . Orange . . . Several 
people wake at Charlottesville; a few 
women wash their faces. The train 
now runs between high banks thick 
with vines, where dew gleams in the 
cool early sunlight. An occasional whiff 
of honeysuckle comes into the car. 

The train crosses a_ high bridge 
above the James River, stretched shin- 
ing in the morning light, with green 
banks on either side. At Lynchburg 
it is half-past eight. A vendor with 
coffee and sandwiches sells out his 
stock, all but one rumpled-looking 
ham sandwich. There is a rush of 
women with soap and towels. 

Evington... Lynch’s... Altavista 

small stations with honeysuckle 
and rose vines growing over red banks. 
A long way from Coney Island. 

At Danville the train thumps to its 
last stop. “Hey there!” . . . Grinning 
relatives and friends stand waiting on 
the platform for nearly every party. 
A ruddy man takes over the brown 
jug and the smallest child, and leads 
the way to a parked Ford, shouting 
jocosely, ““Well, how you like New 
York?” —Derartinc Warp 


BOOK REVIEW 


The bookshop lady in a smock, 

A vestal strayed from Plymouth Rock, 

Thinks D. H. Lawrence is obsessed: 

Betraying ethical unrest 

Much to her credit. She finds crude 

‘Those southern sun-baths in the nude. 

As for the Indians, he must know 

\bout them, but why Mexico? 

“Of course he has a brilliant style!” 

She murmured, deprecating . . . while 

Oblivious through the desert day 

The other Woman Rode Away. 
—GENovA CHARLOT 


l'red Robinson of Georgetown, Conn., 
returned to his home Sunday after a few 
weeks vacation in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Long Island, and Pennsylvania. He 
visited Long Island City, Newark, N. J., 
Newton, Franklin, Unionville, Summer- 
ville, Statesville, Middletown, Port Jer- 
vis, Newburg, and also various places in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Robinson also stepped 
on the famous three-states monument 
where New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey meet.—Danbury Times. 


And we all know what fun that is. 












































APARTMENT 
SUGGESTION 


As a preliminary to 
your fall apartment investigation, 
why not stay here a few days? 
Nothing is as illuminating as 
personal experience. By 
the day; on lease. Fur- 


nished; unfurnished 


a 
a 


SHERRY - NETHERIAND 


FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Returning to Town i 


from the glories of summer traveling takes on a 
























new and more joyful aspect when you make ° n EYHE’s Gal- 
your New York home at this distinguished @5 lery is the first 
residential hotel facing Central Park. © &% w an Sats he sr af he 

after the long sum- 
1,2 and 3 room suites. Furnished _ Large, light, quiet rooms. Private mer. It crowds the 
or unfurnished. From $1000 on _ halls. Serving pantries. Complete new season by a 


yearly lease. Also transient. hotel service. . am 
fortnight with a 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE fairly cepresentative 


show of things done mainly by our 

young Americans. It is a pleasant, 

easy show, and not one to task any of 

\y / the faculties too much. It is also com- 

, prehensive and gives a wide range of 
mediums from pencil to brush. 


We think the first honors go to 
Peggy Bacon with her drawing of 
“The Patroness.” It is as vicious as 
0 anything in our graphic art and about 
as telling as Hogarth. Miss Bacon 
goes her merry way, almost alone 
THE among our artists, getting bitter and 


MAYFLOWER. bitterer in every way, every day. She 


has a devastating touch and we fear 
A : her public, during her sojourn among 
FACING CENTRAL PARK 

6lst to 62nd St. 


the mortals, will be curtailed somewhat 

Telephone Columbus 0060 by her uncompromising view of life. 

No doubt we look as Miss Bacon sees 

|us, but it’s painful to be reminded 
of it. 

There are some nice monotypes done 


| by Kiyoshi Shimizu at bargain prices. 
. . ! These are soft blendings of the oriental 
l| The only known | viewpoint and the occidental scene. 
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| Ganso, who has come more and more 


duplicate of a under the influence of Pascin, shows 


one of his most voluptuous nudes. We 
Duplex at THE hope Mr. Ganso keeps out of the way of 


Mr. Sumner. Pascin has one of his 


—— Near Park Ave. — ‘ 
y fer Mt i h y DORSET 1S a fine, sensitive drawings. Maurer con- 
oom, Dat . = ms = ee 
I] *8000't'IS00 |! | The Dorse! ia heer at on 
2 Rooms, Bath ton, Wanda Gag, Lois Lenski, Kent, 
$1600 to 2000 Simplex or Terraced Duplex Apts. Kuniyoshi, and Mabel Dwight. An- 
3 Rooms. 2 Baths Unfurnished or Furnished other exhibition will be arranged for 
$2500 to 3200 Complete Hotel Service the first fortnight of September and 


then Mr. Weyhe, returning from 


Transient or Lease : , . ' 
Europe, will display his summer dis- 


Serving Paatries with 
Electrical Refrigeration 


New fireproof apartment coveries, 


Complete home units THE Do ~ I ‘T 
Restaurant Rs E seem to have missed the offi- 





























Hotel Service Availabl. . ° 

‘ ps “ “ — WEST ooo cial announcement of the Metro- 

ccupancy Sept. t indi Fif venue . : 
ities y I s joining 'politan Museum of Art wherein they 
Representative on Premises Lexington 1393 : ‘+ . 
disclosed the origins of the new space 
Douglas L.Etliman & Co.. Inc. allotted to the American water color- 

Renting cAgent ae T : . 
ists. We did note that the copy of 

15 East 49th Street. Plaza 9200 we 


“Diana” has been set in the sacred 


4 ‘. J 

SHORTHAND precincts. We suppose that comes 
SHORTHAND & IN’ ONE MONTH AT under art, though we do think it is no 
By Prof. Miller, who taught at ili time for the Metropolitan to get a 


| AS age : ; ‘ 
oy ge sense of humor, at its age. We hope 


MILLER INSTITUT : 
3603 Guadeey a tied &. 0 ¥. Ge the Museum has saved a lot of space 


(This_is_not_a_Corresnondence Course) For Summer Reading for the pictures Miss Lillian Genth will 
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paint when she quits painting nudes. 
The newspapers all treat this as front- 
page stuff, so it must be art. 

The little room is to be permanent, 
as far as we can learn from a guide. 
The current show has a variety of 
things ranging all the way from Peter 
Newell to Marin. We don’t know 
whether it was the manner of hanging 
or the type of work displayed, but the 
exhibit seems poorly representative of 
what Americans have done and can do 
with water colors and the lighter 
mediums. We have seen more thrill- 
ing shows at the Whitney Club, or 
again at Weyhe’s. However, here it 
is, for the visitor seeking American art. 
There are a Burchfield, a Demuth, 
and a Homer among the big leaguers. 
Then there are examples by Hayley 
Lever, John Sloan, Arthur B. Davies, 
Boardman Robinson, Childe Hassam, 
‘Thomas Eakins, TTwachtman, and the 
ubiquitous Sargent. 


HE Toronto Camera Club have 

a visiting show of prints in the 
rooms of the Camera Club, 121 West 
Sixty-eighth Street. ‘Just ring the 
bell at the private entrance,” says the 
invitation to the exhibit. We suppose 
you also have to say that Mr. Jones 
sent you. . . . Montross Galleries are 
opening this week with a show of 
Americans. The Dudensing boys have 
a new crop of geniuses who will have 
their début within the fortnight. The 
rest of the galleries follow from the 
middle of the month. —M. P. 


A terrible electric storm passed over 
this area last night. Lightning struck 
Ben Hick’s barn and killed three cows, 
Jessie, Bossie, and Buttercup. Daisy es- 
caped uninjured.—Coma (Col.) News. 


But it probably set her thinking. 




















What to pack ... and what to pack it 


ed BD ORCS 





~ 


a photograph>|f\= and maybe a few 





SOLUTION ~for her~the MIGRATOR Hat Box. 


For him ~ a MIGRATOR for men 


HERE are wardrobe trunk Compartment for shoes, hats, 
principles and suitcase _ lingerie, ete. 


MIGRATOR list is complete. 
Hat boxes—suiicases — trunks 
or overnight cases— and in all 


conveniences. The rod shown 
in the top of the case carries 
10 dresses — 10,000 miles — 
without wrinkles or pressing. 
And you can remove any dress 
without disturbing the others. 


smart luggage combinations. 
A MIGRATOR is as easy 
to carry as it is to look at. 
$10.00 and up. 





MIGRATOR 
FOR MEN 
carries an 
extra suit 
without a 
wrinkle, 


Imitations Always Lack Something — 
Insist on a MIGRATOR 





Patented and Patents Pending 


W. W. WINSHIP & SONS, UTICA, N.Y. 
New York Office: 37 UNION SQUARE 
HUGH CARSON CO., Limited, OTTAWA, CANADA 





Only the original 
Migrator bears the 
trademark. Look for 


the Migrating bird! 


NEW YORK CITY DEALERS 
B. Altman & Co., Brooks Bros., A. De Pinna & Heather-Mathews Co., Lioyd’s Luggage Shop, 


Co., Saks-5th Ave., A. G. Spalding & Gros., - 
Stern Bros., Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Browning, ng — James MeCreery & Co., Elizabeth 
King & Co., Mark Cross Co., Dale’s Luggage - Pusey, Inc., L. D. Shire, Franklin Simon & 


Shop, Arthur Gilmore, tnc., Philip F. Hall, Inc., Co., John Wanamaker. 
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Gentlemens Farnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 











© ences enorme ns 


Clothes for Boys at School 





Send for Catalogue of Boys’ Department 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 




















Newever cow Bemcuty Sr 246PamBeaceAvnveS 220 Beucvwe Avenue 
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KENMORE HALL 
145 East 23rd Street 
23 Stories 685 Rooms 
Men anp WoMeN 
ENJOY CLUB PRIVILEGES 
WALK TO WORK 
Live in comfort in 
Gramercy Park SECTION 
Convenient to all Transportation Facilities 


Light, airy rooms Gymnasium 

Lounge Swimming Pool 
Library Steam Room 

Card Room Circulating Ice Water 





Moperate Pricep RestTauRANT 
Dances for guests and friends 
Musical Evenings 
Afternoon tea in Main Lounge 
Rooms with private baths and showers 
385 rooms — $10.50 to $16.00 





Rooms with running hot and cold water 


en route to 300 rooms — $8.00 to $10.50 


| (Ample public baths and showers) 
ia a A $ Applications subject to Approval 
‘ s R. Clemons Anne Rylance Smith 
Go via the wonderful Panama ep BS. Director Hostess 





Canal, engineering marvel of 











the world. See sparkling 
Havana, Caribbean Metropolis, 
en route. Cool breezes all the 
ess ‘EWROPE. A 
The easy, ec- "- 
Onomical and 
most enjoyable 
way. Car rent 
$50 a_ week, 
Motor Map $1. 


Reduced summer rates NOW. 
Fortnightly sailings. Largest, 
fastest ships. Ask for literature 
describing special round trips 
- One Way Water—One Way 
amt) Rail. 
AWW eros) Dept., No. 1 nee? 


Panama facifie fine PARTOUT TOURING inc. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTIL COMPANY SERVICE ABRO 
S51F ForTes AVE. NEW YORK € city 
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PARI 


Paris, AuGust 22 
HERE has 
lately been a 

revival of patriotic 
sentiment, cele- 
brated by the living 
in honor of those 
to whom patriotism 
means nothing any more. ‘Iwo impor- 
tant war memorials have been unveiled 
with elaborate and appropriate military 
pomp in the region of Paris. ‘The 
first showing of the great Lafayette 
Escadrille monument, erected ironically 
enough in the  innocent-sounding 
Marnes-la-Coquette, constituted =a 
Franco-American service of impressive 
melancholy. ‘The British Memorial to 
the four thousand men who fell gassed 
in the Aisne and Marne, and known, 
because of the three “Tommies carved 





on it, as the Soissons Trinity, has also 
been unveiled, and was visited by the 
Prince of Wales, leading three thou- 
sand widows and the British Legion. 
Another curious monument, dealing 
with an earlier struggle, was that plaque 
laid at Havre on the grave of Wilham 
the Conqueror’s mother, and presented 
by two Americans, Mrs. Lena Stoiber 
and Mrs. Esther Jones, It is not known 
what connection exists between the 
families Jones-Stoiber-Conqueror. 
The uncompleted Church of St. 
Christopher in the Rue de la Conven- 
tion was recently the scene of one of 
the many saint-day celebrations which 
animate the summer season, when all 
motor-vehicle drivers, desirous of the 
patron saint’s blessing (St. Fiacre is 
only for horse-cabs and has, alas, gone 
rather out of style) assembled with their 
limousines, tri-porteurs, motorcycles, 
bicycles, camions, Fords, etc. The pro- 
cession filing before the priest was led 
by a swarm of children on their scoot- 
ers, tricycles, and toy automobiles. 
Traffic hazards in Paris are not incon- 
siderable: L?J/ntran runs a daily rubric 
of nearly two sticks in length, entitled 
Les Accidents de la Route, filled with 
brief paragraphs: “Rue Marcadet. In 
front of his own house, M. Chose was 
run down by a taxi. ‘Transported to the 
Beaujon Hospital.” .. . “Faubourg du 
Temple. M. Petit, delivery-man, was 
run down by a colleague, M. Grand, 
mounted on a tri-porteur; the friends 
were taken to a clinic.” Indeed the 
trafic here grows more complicated 
daily: it was completely disorganized 
for an hour in the Rue de la Convention 
while those parts of it belonging to the 
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faithful were being paraded and blessed 
in front of St. Christopher’s Church. 
. O bind literary relations between 
France and America closer,” or, 
as they might have said, “to bind lit- 
erary relations between France and 
Brentano closer,” Brentano of New 
York has offered an annual prize of 
twenty-five thousand francs for the best 
French novel, to its way of thinking, 
published in France. This prize is not 
to be sniffed at by Parisian littéra- 
teurs; hundreds upon hundreds of prizes 
are given out during the reading and 
writing year; sixty have just been listed 
by one of the literary foundations, and 
the largest of the lot rarely exceeds 
six thousand francs; the smaller start 
as low as three hundred. 

Paris has always been overrun with 
prizes. M. Mourier, director general 
of Public Charities, lie just issued what 
amounts to an advertisement for sept 
rosiéres pauvres (seven poor, honest 
maidens) to come and claim each the 
ten-thousand-frane dot awaiting them 
by the legacy of a rich American re- 
ferred to on the city books as the Widow 
Bell. In the twentieth arrondissement 
lies an unclaimed prize of six hundred 
francs for “a devoted servant, old 
style;”” twenty prizes of one thousand 
francs each for “large families,” which 
have not been claimed for years; and 
twenty marriage dots of one thousand 
franes each for “virtuous virgins.” In 
this last class only six girls presented 
themselves last season. Times, conclude 
the gentlemen who have these monies in 
trust, have changed. Admittedly, a de- 
voted servant of the old style would 
be difficult to find nowadays, though the 
undevoted ones of the new style work 
heart and soul for three hundred francs 
No one, even in cynical 
France, thinks that poor honest maidens 


or even virtuous virgins are any rarer 


than formerly. But individualism has 
developed with the machine age, and 
privacy. Her virtue, instead of being 
public property, is now a young Pari- 
sienne’s personal affair. 


HE failure of Irfé, Prince Yous- 

sopoff’s London dress shop, has 
added another lamentable item to the 
Parisian history of this extraordinary 
young Russian, who admits responsibil- 
ity for the murder of Rasputin. Pro- 
prietor for years, it was said, of the 
Maisonnette Russe, an expensive singing 
restaurant in the Rue du Mont-Thabor, 











-.- Kublai Khan... 
Koxinga.. 


Come with us to Kublai Khan’s Cathay where a fuchsia- 
red sun dips behind mauve and sable roofs, leaving an 
orange stain on the sky . . . where men with musk-scented 
garments live as their forefathers lived in an atmosphere 
of age-old art and color . . . visit Formosa, see Taiho-Ku, 
once overrun by Koxinga’s pirate horde . . . today a city 
prideful and punctilious . . . wander in hybrid Singapore, 
sprung from the village founded by Sir Stamford Raffles 
midst the walls of Malay’s ancient maritime capital .. . 
follow the brave-hearted Vasco da Gama to India... 
where hangs the Taj like moulded snow reflecting her 
feminine loveliness in a radiant pool... join the 
Cruise Supreme 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 
Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this . . . a most complete 
world panorama...including all the well-known 
places ...as well as lands not visited by any other 
cruise... a super-ship with the cruising viewpoint 
built into her . .. two of the outstanding leaders in 
travel linking their 175 years of prestige, experience 
and efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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MELONS 


“BP WANT melon...cold melon... 

with some taste to it”... growled 
the Temperamental Musician ... He has 
played too many concerts in one season 
. . « He hates everything from Bach to 
steamships . . . He eyes the steward bale- 
fully . .. He wants to complain . . . The 
melon comes... He can’t... it is cool 
and beautiful ... “Why, it’s delicious... 
so juicy . .. and what a flavour”. . . His 
smile is as sweet as a Beethoven melody 
-.- “Quite, Sir,” said the steward .. . 
“that is English hothouse melon... you 
can tell it by the bright canary colour of 
the outside, under a net of white... It’s 
considered a very fine product, sir, one 
of the best...” 


The Temperamental Musician’s Carnegie 
Hall peevishness is entirely eliminated 
the next day when he is served with 
cantaloupe from Cannes... another hot- 
house variety ...as exclusive as the 
Embassy Club... The Cunard Line serves 
them all . .. The Fleur du Singe from 
France ... as big and heavy as a Casaba 
- + grown with a net beneath it to insure 
perfection . . . The Casaba, itself, and the 
Honeydew ... both distinctly American 
and second to none in quality... All the 
English, French and American varieties, 
in preference to the Spanish, which they 
consider overrated ... 


No wonder the Tempéramental Musician 
tosses his hate overboard... It is merely 
another proof of the pacific influence of 
Cunard food, Cunard service and Cunard 
catering ... 


CUNAR 


Your Local Agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


1840-EIGHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE- 1928 





where he and his wife were familiar 
figures—he slim and elegant in dinner 
jacket, she lovely and sad, wearing 
at last the famous Youssopoff pearls 
which her husband in bachelor days 
used as his own decoration—he was 
always much in the public eye. His 
book—written in French, published here 
in which he detailed 





a few years ago 
step by step how the murder was com- 
mitted, describing even the final kicks, 
blood, and blows passing between his 
royal feet and the drugged body of the 
peasant priest, caused an angry rift in 
the Russian Royalist Party centred 
here, and the Grand Duke, his patri- 
otic accomplice in arranging the plot, 
ceased communication with the Prince 
for his authorship. A few months ago, 
a series of fantastic underground stor- 
, which finally reached the yellow 
journals, involved His Highness in 
reported melodramas consisting of, 
according to the first version, a cheque 
forgery, then the murder of a girl plus 
an embezzlement, and finally the own- 
ership of a room in which a woman 
was murdered, although he took no 
part in the crime. His flight and exile 
from Paris were authentically an- 


ies 


nounced by the most serious journals 
and then politely retracted, due to the 
menace of a defamation suit threatened 
by the Prince through the local Russian 
press. Then Rasputin’s daughter ar- 
rived, bringing her suit against her 
father’s confessed murderer, and her 
demands for a half million dollars’ dam- 
ages. The suit will not be fought until 
the opening of the autumn courts. 
Until the publishing of his book, rather 
childishly styled, naive, and frighten- 
ing in its details, but lacking utterly the 
sombre note customarily supposed to 
darken the memories of a royalist be- 
come criminal for his king, the Prince 
enjoyed an aura of mystery. Authentic- 
ity put an end to it. He now appears 
as one of the most tragic, unromantic 
figures of the Slavic refugee colony. 


N art show is being held at the Vieille 
Russie Galeries in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. The collection consists of one 
hundred and fifty ikons of magnificent 
beauty and richness, and covers the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. Its earliest examples are 
therefore synchronous with the reign 
of the great Boris Godounoff. This col- 
lection, the singing about the Czar at 
the Opéra, and Prince Youssopoff’s 
dressmaking shop seem about all that 
is left in Paris of an old régime which 
once founded the grand Parisian 


phrase, le tour du grand duc. —GENET 
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“Get Out and Get Under the Moon’ — 
Fox trots 3954 


“Oh Baby” — Hal Kemp and his Orchestra 


“In a Clock Store” —Descriptive Selections 
“Hunt in the Black Forest’? —Brunswick 


Concert Orchestra 20068 
**Blue’’—Bennie Goodman's Boys 
“Shirt Tail Stomp’”’—Fox trots 3975 


*‘In the Sweet Bye and Bye” 
“Lady Moon’’—Accordion, Galla-Rini 3875 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick Records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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POPULAR 
RECORDS 


Some Lilting Ladies— 
Pianology and Dances 


F your vacation 
has__ interfered 
with your dealings 
in discs, you have 
missed one of the 
most startling ef- 
<a forts of the year— 
Mme. Sophie Tucker’s Okeh upheaval 
of “O! You Have No Idea!” Onthe 
other side is “Feelin’ Low Down,” 
which is all right, but hardly equal to 
the incomparable Idea _ celebration. 
Miss Helen Kane, the latest upset in 
hot hymnology, now coos for Victor. 
“That’s My Weakness Now” and 
“Get Out and Get Under the Moon” 
are her first offerings but, I fancy, not 
her last. Brunswick also has a lilting 
lady—Miss Peggy English, who traffics 
successfully with “Right or Wrong” 
and “Forgetting You.” Etting col- 
lectors will be pleased to know that their 
heroine’s Columbia catalogue is extended 
further with “Happy Days and Lonely 
Nights” and “Lonely Little Blue Bird.” 
Rube Bloom, creator of “Soliloquy,” 
has played two novelties from his 
atelier—‘‘Serenata” and “That Futur- 
istic Rag”’—for Okeh. “Serenata” is 
enough reason for having the record 
handy. For gentle warblings, I sug- 
gest James Melton’s mating for Co- 
lumbia of “La Rosita” and ‘When 
Love Comes Stealing.” 





\ 








HE dance lists are bigger and 
better this month, and the 
choices become a matter of individual 
preferences. You might try Olsen’s 
“American Tune” and “I’m on the 
Crest of a Wave,” two “Scandals” 
arias issued by Victor. Paul White- 
man does four excerpts from the same 
opera for Columbia, but if your “Scan- 
dals” repertoire is already ample, look 
at his “Come Back Chiquita” and 
“Lonesome in the Moonlight.” Abe 
Lyman has registered for Brunswick 
“Just Imagine,” a “Good News” item 
which is beginning to compete with 
“Varsity Drag,” and the title ballad of 
the show. With it comes that prime 
failing: “That’s My Weakness Now.” 
lhe fréres Dorsey, one of Okeh’s most 
uphonious symphonies, present ““Eve- 

ung Star” and “Forgetting You.” 
—Pop 








Your Own 


Cruise 


Round the World 


Go Round the Worldas you please, 
stopping where, when and as long 
as you choose. 


Here is an unique service. You 
have a choice of twenty-two world 
ports to visit. You may make any of 
them orall of them points of depar- 
ture for trips to the interior of the 
most interesting countries of the 
Orient and Europe. 


The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong with fortnightly sailings from 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colom- 
bo, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles to New York. 
Stopover where you like for as long 
as you like. Your ticket is good for 
two yeats. 


You may arrange in advance for 
these stopovers, assuring yourself 


that you will have identical accom- 
modations on subsequent liners for 
each port of the cruise. 


There is no service which even approxi- 
mates this freedom of travel. There is no 
other service Round the World under one 
management with regular sailings. Mag- 
nificent liners. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. Luxurious public rooms. Spa- 
cious decks. An outdoor swimming pool. 
A cuisine that has won high praise from 
world travelers. 


Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 
te please when you please. Each new 


iner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 


American Mail Liners sail every fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
Havana, Panama and California and the 
Orientand fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service returning from the 
Orient to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP 
OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 














at the rialto 


as it was 
in the be- 
ginning 





said the clever cinema customer, 
it is now, and ever shall be, the 
irrefutable fact that new york’s 
leading hotels de ciné are 


the paramount Hey 


where 

on the screen 

is zane grey’s ‘water 
hole’, a paramount 
picture dealing with 
certain aspects of 
the wide open spaces 
—darned interesting 
aspects, too— 





on the stage 
is murray anderson’s “‘pari- 
sian nights’? with paul ash 
as mon homme and the para- 
mount stage band as apache 
atmosphere. 


‘ 


at the organ 

is jesse crawford in a solo 
flight on the wings of song 
e+. pretty concept isn’t it? 





atthe rivoli— yyy reel 
united artists ae 


where 

jack barrymore’s 
hard at work, with 
teutonic, yet seduc- 
tive camilla horn, in 
**the tempest,”’’ 
united artist’s first 
sound picture. 






Ti! fat 





where 

jannings the great, 
thru the earnest col- 
laboration of lu- 
bitsch attains the 
peak of his dramatic 
art in “‘the patriot”’ 
paramount’s perfect 
motion picture. 





ph 
9. 


luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Pretty Music—Horrible Senti- 
ment—A Plea for Pat and Mike 


OLLEEN 

MoorE as 
usual goes gaily 
through a second- 
rate comedy at the 
Strand. It is called 
“Oh Kay” and is 
an adaptation of the musical comedy of 
the same name. During its screening 
the orchestra played a lot of tunes from 
the show which were pleasant. Would 
you like to read an outline of the plot? 
All right. The young lady ward of an 
earl sets out in a small boat, gets picked 
up by a rum-runner, and lands in a 
house on Long Island. A young man 
is in the house and they fall in love. 
People are always falling in love like 
that in the movies. Love makes the 
reels go round. The young man mar- 
ries the young lady at the end of the 
picture. Isn’t that nice? 

Outside of a lot of routine comedy 
and routine situations there is nothing 
in the film. One very dubious joke is 
made but such is the fibre of our Ameri- 
can audiences that hardly anybody 
laughed. 





[? like to go on telling you about 
“Oh Kay” and avoid mention of 
“The Sawdust Paradise,” at the Para- 
mount, but duty is duty and it wouldn’t 
be right to shirk. Esther Ralston plays 
the part of a tough carnival girl. At 


CURDKEN AND 


least I imagine that was the part she was 
endeavoring to portray, although he 
acting gave no indication of what sh 
was, and the story only hints. Owing 
to a set of circumstances, she is given by 
the Law into the care of a revivalist 
who brings her to the light of happiness 
and proper behavior. Possibly I am 
wrong about the whole thing, as the 
action of the film only vaguely sug- 
gests what was going on in_ th 
author’s mind when he wrote it. <A 
tiny tot is introduced into her life and 
you know as well as I do what a 
woman will do for a baby. Her boy 
friend sees her and gets religion and 
they live happily ever after. I hopx 
they lived in the middle of some big 
desert so that they did not annoy the 
neighbors. 

A gentleman called Reed Howes, 
whose name was unfamiliar to me, 
struggled manfully against his part and 
the plot with fair success. Miss Ralston 
seemed to be a little dazed by what she 
was called on to do and went through 
the most elemental facial workings with 
very faint gusto. 

If there must be Scotch jokes why 
can’t the movie houses arrange things 
so that they do not all happen the same 
week? It might help if the comedians 
did not know the same stories. I here- 
with enter a plea for the revival of Pat 


and Mike. —O.C. 


THE GOOSEGIRL 


Curdken lives a poor life, tending to his geese, 


Calling doldrums wisdom, c 


alling freedom peace. 


No more comes the princess in a working-gown, 


© 


No more comes the goosegirl, weeping for her crown. 


Curdken lives a sad life, much against his will, 


Just because of someone, unforgotten still, 


Married to a king’s son, wearing rainbow clothes, 


Living in a palace where no gooseherd goes. 
> S S 


Better stop the mooning, secret, unconfessed, 


Turn your longings earthward, drink and love and rest. 


Better love a goosegirl, that could be your wife, 


That might think you handsome, that might share your life, 


Rather than be gazing through a deepening mist 


Toward a queen forgetting geese and herds exist. 


—HELENE MULLINS 
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The Big Parade 


D AME NATURE can be mighty mean, 
Dame Nature can be mighty fresh! 
Mister Brown is too lank and too lean, 
Mister Green is a mountain of flesh, 
Mister Jones is anemic and short, 
Mister Smith droops his shoulders a b:t, 
Mister Blake has a slight list to port— 
And they all want a suit that will fit! 


Yes, they all want a suit that will fit 
(Whether portly or woefully thin) 
And they all want a sorinkling of “It” 

Ever since they read Elinor Glyn. 
For the stalwarts on whom Nature smiles, 
Or the longs or the shorts hard to please, 
There are Luxenberg fabrics and styles— 
Let Luxenberg drape you with ease! 


inva $47 50> 
o ce taaallion $47.50 i 


NarHEME 
CLOTHES 














37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 





Fitted Cases 
to Order 


ARTHURGILMORE 


INCORPORATED 


16 EAST 52” STREET. NY 
Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 














POWDER BLENDING 
Has madame or mademoiselle 
had her powder made to order? 


The vogue for individuality 


TOURNEUR 


580 Fifth Ave. Bryant 3148 


Entrance on West 47th Street 








THE RACE 
TRACK 


The Curtain Falls at 
Saratoga—Blue Larks pur 
and the Hopeful 


HILE it is 

often — said, 
and truly so in 
many ways, that 
racing at Saratoga 
Springs is more at- 
5 tractive than any- 
where else in this country, at the end 
of five weeks even a racing paradise 
begins to pall. Getting up in the morn- 
ing to see the gallops loses its novelty 





and becomes a duty, and one begins to 
wonder if there is anything else in the 
world other than horses and odds and 
probable winners. Still, the Saratoga 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Breed of Horses has no cause for com- 
plaint; but I hope that it will not add 
another week to its program next year. 

Backers have fared well, for collec- 
tors of autographs in the clubhouse tell 
me this has been the most disastrous 
meeting they have had at the Spa in 
more than a decade. Not a few are 
well into six figures on the wrong side 
of the ledger, for favorites have been 
winning with unheard-of consistency 
and persistency. This accounts for the 
crowds all through the fourth week of 
the meeting, though there is no night life 
and the lake resorts are gloomy places. 

I must not complain about the rain 
under penalty of being called a peevish 
old gentleman without his galoshes by 


Clarence Knapp. 


DARE say a score of two-year-olds 

will run for the Hopeful, but I think 
it is unnecessary to look for the winner 
beyond Blue Larkspur. While he will 
carry 130 pounds, he appears to have 
the race in his grasp unless the “dark” 
Spinner should prove to be out of the 
ordinary. In any event, E. R. Bradley, 
who planned his campaign months ago, 
will remain unaware of the result until 
he returns from his holiday abroad. 
When he sailed, he left orders that no 
communication regarding his horses be 
sent him. I doubt that even at this 
late date he knows that Blue Larkspur 
won the Saratoga Special. 

As for the Saratoga Cup, the entry 
once again will draw marked attention 
to the paucity of stayers, good or other- 
wise. Chance Shot is a possibility and 





so is Display if the track be fast, but 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 














Guest: “What’s that Sahara like sand 
storm in the bunker ahead?” 

Member: “That’s Divot Digger Simp- 
son. Hisrecord for the first nine 
is two tons of virgin soil. He can 
give a caterpillar tractor two bis- 

ues and break even.” 

Guest: “My dear fellow, for the sake 
of your fairways, why don’t you 
at him play the Silver King?” 

Member: “I should say not! Why con- 
sign the best ball made to that 
grave digger?” 

Guest: “Reason enough. He’d change 
a good deal. I’ve seen hundreds 
of fellowscease their wild thresh- 
ing when they came to use the 
Silver King . .. for they know the 
King gets distance and they take 
a free and easy swing. To use the 
King takes one great uncertainty 
out of avery uncertain game and 
many a man has made his record 
under the stimulus and confi- 
dence of playing the best ball 
made. Maybe it is psychology. - 
but maybe it doesn’t work!” 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





“Se ap 
[Imported by] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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"Good to 
the last drop” 
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Smooth. 


full-bodied liquor. ... 


a mingling of many flavors 
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HOTEL SSS 


Good 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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VERY metropolitan serv- 
ice is provided in this 
new and modern 600 room 
hotel. All outside rooms— 
with bath. Rates from 3.00 
up. Sample rooms 4.00 up. 











; RDS 
Delicious 1 DOWERS 
Rooms HOTEL 


all kinds . . . from Cookie to ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Birthday Cake or any Food or Thoroughly modern. New 
furniture throughout. New 
bathrooms and _ elevators. 
Completely redecorated. 
Specializing in exceptional 
food at moderate prices. 300 
rooms from 2.25 up. 


Delicacy may be ordered and 


delivered to you In Town or Out 
of Town. 
FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY 


Both under the direction of 
ROY P. BRAINARD 





We suggest that you place your 





order NOW for Jams, Jellies or 





Pickles, and it is understood that 
APARTMENT HUNTING? 


we supply only the very best of 


its kind in every instance. Just tell us what you want 
and we'll search for it 
as you would yourself. 


We'll do it without charge! 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


WOMAN’S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue NewYor 


LOD CP GoD DDD CD IIS 


Miss Sanders or Miss Willis 


Gaines, Van Nostrand & Morrison 
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383 Madison Ave. Phone VAN. 5825 
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Sam Riddle’s plans for Crusader ar 


a closed book. 


HANCE SHOT, having beate: 
Black Maria twice in three en- 
counters takes top place in the handica; 
division. Because of his Fair Play 
temperament, Chance Shot has been : 
hard horse to guess. His race in th 
Merchants and Citizens Handicap was 
in contrast to that in the Whitney, in 
which the black mare pegged him back 
handily. To be sure Black Maria was 
conceding him the sex allowance, but 
she was running at a distance and over 
a track more to her liking. She has 
been somewhat unlucky in this race, for 
Chance Play, Chance Shot’s elder 
brother, beat her in it last year. 
However, the race was as stirring a 
one as has been run at the meeting, 
with Sande riding his best against Fator 
and showing none of his reported weak- 
ness from reducing. 


HE contention that Reigh Count 

is anything but his former self was 
confirmed adequately in the Huron 
Handicap, in which he was extended to 
the utmost to win by half a length from 
Double Pay, an English colt. John 
Hertz, eager to prove his Kentucky 
Derby winner’s form in the Travers 
was too bad to be true, had sent him 
back after only three days rest to run 
a mile and three-sixteenths over footing 
nearly as heavy as that to which his 
trainer attributed his defeat. Riding 
instructions were changed, and Lang 
did not try to place Reigh Count; in- 
stead the colt strode off briskly in pur- 
suit of War Whoop and, disposing of 
him in six furlongs, was half a dozen 
lengths in front half way around the 
stretch turn. Entering the straight he 
went wide—as per instructions—and 
Lang began to look back. A furlong 
from the winning post Reigh Count 
weakened badly, and from there to the 
end was under extreme pressure, but 
he managed to save his backers from 
taking the 6:50 train home. 

Reigh Count’s owner tells me he hopes 
to place the Saratoga Cup on his side- 
board between the two vases the colt 
won in the Kentucky Derby, and after 
that will come a meeting in the Law- 
rence Realization with Petee-Wrack 
and Victorian. It seems to me this is a 
large order. Several months ago I 
wrote in these notes that I believed Vic- 
torian would beat Reigh Count when 
they met. I now believe Victori: in, with 
W wibienin i in the saddle, can beat Reigh 
Count, and I know of few greater 
handicaps to a horse. 
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ince Pay, who ran Reigh Count 
to half a length, is worth remem- 
bering even though he was receiving 
twenty-one pounds, for he was shut off 
t the three-furlongs pole and also lost 

shoe in the running. Tommy Mc- 
Creery bought the colt in England last 
fall for J. Fred Byers, a former amateur 
golf champion, who races the Carlton 
Stable. He cost $12,500 and is by 
Bachelor’s Double-Krona, the latter the 
dam of Kiev. I think at the present 
price of horseflesh he is a bargain. 


ot. Tantivy MARTINGALE, of the 

Virginia Martingales, suh, has been 
a bit late making his appearance. He 
says he has seen more croupiers and 
bank dealers walking on Broadway at 
night than there are yearlings in the 
sales paddocks. I asked him how he 
was doing. “I have collected all my 
winning bets and paid none of my los- 
ing markers and I’m still a little behind 
on the meeting,” he said. 


owaRD Lewis, trainer of Joe 
Widener’s steeplechasing string, 
has announced that he is going to pur- 
chase the Jockey Club’s discarded horse 
ambulance and will bring it out on the 
track every time he schools Fairmount 
and his other jumpers—for the moral 
effect on the handicapper. 


EFORE the purring motors and 

jehus with their yellow rigs line up 
for the getaway days we shall have a last 
look at: the Hollywood beauty who left 
the clubhouse because she was too con- 
spicuous, and the two Saratoga belles 
dressed in colors like the ice cream they 
serve at the Grand Union . . . John 
Madden with a customer in a corner 


under the palms . . . Admiral Grayson 
telling B. M. Baruch how to sell 
$50,000 yearlings... Mrs. F. Ambrose 


Clarke walking over the steeplechase 
course . . . Charley Schwartz getting 
“the figures” . . . Joe Widener not 
wearing a gray suit . . . the white- 
haired photographer under the porte- 
cochére snapping Mrs. R. T. Wilson’s 
box party .. . Cunnel Chinn smiling 
over his $400,000 yearling sale 
Sam Hildreth a first-time visitor, but 
not saddling a horse... . 

—Aupbax MINor 


Apartments situated on this courtyard 
are closely dependent on one another for 
quietness. Guests are therefore respect- 
fully requested to be as silently congenial 
as possible.—Sign in a Paris hotel. 


Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be 
bothered. 




















Among people 
Sass whe hove who play 


good hands on 


curb and snaffle appreciate 

good leather. Where men a 
John Ward boots iS Wwe 

wear Jjonn arc oots to MEN'S SHOES 

play in, other men wear 555 5th Avenue 


th of 45th Street 
John Ward shoes to watch. aa inti dnemciain 
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NEW AMSTERDAM Sits: wea, Sut 


Erlanger, Dillingham @& Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 


MARILYN MILLER om 

in “ROSALIE ” with a 
JACK DONAHUE tea 

2. i R 1c THEATRE, West 19nd St. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 


ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTiON 
DENNIS KING ii: 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 
ZIEGFELD a*iuiacthS; “2! ot 


SHOW BOAT 


Howard Marsh 
Sammy White 
Edna May Oliver 

















Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan 


and 
CHARLES WINNINGER 


—_{ WILLIAM FOX presents -—— 
DOLORES DEL RIO in 


THE RED DANCE 


With CHARLES FARRELL — IVAN LINOW 
Also superh Movietone Presentation 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

RICHARD BONELLI Singing Pagliacci 

“THE FAMILY PICNIC” First Fox Movietone Comedy 


GLOB THEA., B'way & 46th St 
Twice Daily 2:30—8:20 


Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK siisi:"" 


GEO. COHAN E49 Et 1% 














———! DAVID BELASCO presents }——__, 


" T) ACHELOR 


H 
E FATHER 
By Edward Childs Carpenter 
with JUNE WALKER—C. AUBREY 


SMITH—GEOFFREY KERR 
BELASCO {iit Thatta’ tact $25 
-—{ SCHWAB AND MANDEL oe 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


GOOD NEWS 


with GEORGE OLSEN’S MUSIC 
“Greatest of All Modern Musical Comedies.” 
Leonard Hall, Eve. Te ——_ 
CHANIN’S Evenings at 8:25 


46th ST. THEA. Matinees | WED. 


and Sat. 2:25 
—{ Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present h 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER 
MARK TWAIN'S 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 
Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


VANDERBILT ooiithanis Wea & Sut 


Extra Matinee Labor Day 


PLAZ THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


DIRECTION LEO BRECHER 


Sat. Sept. | ‘‘The Wright tdea’’ with Johnny Hines. 
Sun. & Mon. Sept. 2 & 3 Lionel Barrymore in “*Road- 
House.’’ Tues. & Wed. Sept. 4 & 5 Virginia Valli in 
“The Escape.’”’ Thurs. & Fri. Sept. 6 & 7 Sal 
Novarro in “‘A Certain Young Man.’’ 














r—[3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES }—— 











WO LEXINCTO) . 


Sept. 1, 2, 3—John Gilbert in “The 

Cossacks’’; Sept. 4, 5, “‘Three Ring 

_ wi ry Astor; Sept. 6, 

7: “The First CK with Fay Wray: 

8, 9, I AMONA” with Do- 
lrres Dei Rio. 
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POLO 


Setting the 
Hazards — Squadron A 
Goes Outdoors 





XCLUDING 

the _ players, 

there are more 

than three hundred 

persons connected 

with the planning 

and the successful 

P conducting of the 

International Polo matches. 

These people vary in their im- 
portance and their interest in the af- 
fair, from the chaps who pound the 
divots back into the sod aiter each 
period on the field to the highly satis- 
fied insurance salesmen who have man- 
aged to land some of the odd policies 
which the United States Polo Associa- 
tion takes out on one of these matches. 

All this starts before the opening of 
the season, when thirty or forty carpen- 
ters descend on the wooded peace of 
the Meadow Brook Club and proceed 
to put up the big blue stands that 
surround International Field. These 
present stands have been in existence 
since 1922 and have always looked 
more or less the same, but that doesn’t 
prevent much tinkering with them each 
International year. 

The carpenters have hardly finished 
their work when painters arrive to 
freshen up the blue paint which comes 
off so nicely on the backs of women’s 
dresses later in the season. 

Then the stands are left alone until 
a few days before the matches, when 
dress rehearsals are staged in the empty 
spaces which will hold the audiences. 
The ushers look things over solemnly, 
and an earnest band of telegraphers 
climbs to the upper reaches of the west 
stand (where the press is segregated ) 
to install the one hundred and twenty- 
eight wires which will inform a waiting 
world of the progress of the games. 

The scene shifters for one of these 
series include ticket men, ushers, turf 
tappers, program sellers, special officers, 
scoreboard men, auto-parking men, and 
carpenters and painters who remain 
during the game in the hope that some- 
thing will yet happen to give them work 
to do. A few plain-clothes men wan- 
der around ready to cope with anything 
from ticket troubles to pickpockets. 

The insurance end ought to make 
life secure for whatever policy-writer 
obtains it. There is insurance against 
wind and rain, hold-ups and robberies, 
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JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS 
gm. THE _—- 


ront Page 


A NEW PLAY 


By Ben Hecht & Chas. MacArthur 
Staged by Geo. 8S. Kaufman 


TIMES 8Q. THEATRE, W. 42 St. 
Eves. at 8:30 Matinee Wednesday & Saturday 
Extra Matinee Labor Day 


elen Hayes 


in “COQUETTE” 


by George Abbott & Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE a lag THEA., W. 39 St. 
Eves. 8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


al Family 


by Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 
SELWYN W. 42 St. Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 

















SAYS STARK YOUNG) 
In the New Republic 


Miss West has glamor .. . she is alive . . . she shines, 
she astonishes—shocks if you like—engages and 





puzzles you. . . ensemble playing best in New York | 
JACK LINDER PRESENTS | 


AE WES 


“DIAMOND LIL” 
ROYALE iits“wea & sat 


Bargain Matinees Wednesdays | 





—f{ THE ACTOR-MANAGERS present — 


Granp St. Fotis 
BOOTH THEATRE wastes’ 








GEORGE THEATRE 


WHITE’S APOLLO W.42nd ST. 


EVES. 8:20—MATINEES WED. AND SAT. 2:30 
9TH EDITION 


GEORGE WHITE’S 

“Hy SCANDALS i; 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW 
With the World’s Greatest Cast 








THOS. E. JACKSON & H. S. KRAFT Present 


GENTLEMEN 
ie PRESS 


A NEWSPAPER COMEDY By WARD MOREHOUSE 
Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 


HENRY MILLER’S {iit Thurs « Sat 








EARL CARROLL S13 nurs a Sais 2:30 
W. C. FIELDS 4 EDN 


7TH EDITION MOF 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 


with RAY DOOLEY—JOE FRISCO 
DOROTHY KNAPP and 56 BEAUTIES 
VINCENT LOPEZ (Himself) & HIS BAND 











BROADHURST fi 3ii sil 5S 


+ aw 


GENE BUCK Presents a New American Play 


“RINGSIDE” 


Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 
With a Distinguished Cast 
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Gighteen Gramercy Fark " 
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A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
[ OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 
Rates: $2.50 to $4 per day 
$15 to $22.50 per week, 
GEL. GRAMERCY 6000 
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—{ THE THEATRE GUILD presents | 


PORGY 


By Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 


REPU BLIC ths Wee nent 





EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN("s'S, 


Eves. only, 5:20 sharn 
Dinner Intermission at 7:40 to 9 





This week & every week thereafter 


“VOLPONE”’ 


THEATRE, W. 52d St 


GUIL 











Kivenings 8:30 Mats 
Thursday aud Saturday 
| WORD in TALKING PICTU Ss! 


TICKETS NOW—AVOID L 
Twice Daily——2:45-8 :45 


“The TERROR” 


SEE and HEAR WARNER BROS. SECOND 10007 
ALL TALKING PICTURE 


Refrigerated Prices 50¢ to $2.00 


| WARNER THEATRE _ PSY os. 








NOW WITH SOUND 


LILAC TIME 


Starring COLLEEN MOORE 
with Gary Cooper 


THEA., B'way & 47th St. 
| CENTRAL Twice Daily: 2:30—8:30 
| Sunday Matinee at 3. 














public liability in the event of anyone 
being injured in the stands, fire, work- 
men’s liability and compensation, even 
against the non-delivery of the pro- 
grams in time for sale. 


HE other day at Piping Rock, 
the first of the South vs. North 
America polo series almost came to a 
dramatic end before any matches were 
played. What with the constant rains 
and the fact that Piping Rock fields are 
not as hard as they might be, each game 
at this club has seen everyone helping 
from the sideboards between periods in 
replacing divots. On this occasion, the 
entire Argentine team had been helping 
out with everyone else and was trapped 
out on the field when the play resumed. 
A rush of players came suddenly up 
the field under the personal supervision 
of Tommy Hitchcock, Jr., which 
meant that it was going like mad. Jack 
Nelson and Johnny Miles managed to 
get out of the way by dint of a terrific 
sprint, but Andrada started too late 
and had to stand his ground while 
eight horses went roaring past his nose. 
There have been several incidents of 
the sort during the hazardous period of 
preparing for the games, including the 
time at Grace Field when Jack Nelson 
pursued a stupidly running photogra- 
pher for fifty yards, each screaming 
directions and neither obeying, and the 
time at Fleischmann Field when 
Tommy Hitchcock went over the 
boards and into the ropes, fortunately 
selecting a spot where no autos were 
parked. Expert advice to the layman 
in these circumstances is to stand per- 
fectly still and give the rider a chance to 
dodge you, which he cannot do if you 
run. 


OVERNOR’s IsLAND polo, where 
low-goal, but extremely enthusi- 
astic, players have a mighty good time 
each season, comes to its climax this 
month with the championship of the 
Corps Area. This starts September 9, 
with games Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays, and Sundays, through September 
29. ‘Twelve teams are competing this 
year, including several which usually 
confine themselves to indoor play. 
Squadron A, an outfit which should be 

welcomed outdoors, is among them. 
— MARTINGALE 


Certainly Col. Lindbergh’s feet will go 
down in the history of aviation.—Cadiz 
(O.) Times. 

But the old arches must never touch 
the ground! 











A ‘Brac er 


for banishing 
home-living banalities 


One of these days you are going to start 
a revolt against the boring insipidity of 
commonplace town life. In your despera- 
tion you might even dash to China— 
Hoboken — anywhere! 
Be calm! Steady yourself, old man (and 
Madame!) — drink deeply of this soothing 
“bracer” containing : 
One restful, sparklingly cheerful suite 
at The Westbury! 
Let the smooth perfection of The West- 
bury’s hotel service iron out every annoy- 
ing housekeeping care. 
Let The Westbury’s distinguished cli- 
entele add its flavor of distinction to 
your environment, 
Let the Continental deliciousness of 
The Westbury Restaurant’s cuisine whet 
a keen edge to bored appetites. 


Then —the miracle! 


Even with the first day’s residence at The 
Westbury, you step into another world... 
where the charm of living the modern, ef- 
fortless Westbury way is a never-ceasing 
source of carefree delight! 


A few choice suites, 2 or more rooms, also some 
single rooms. Furnished or unfurnished. Large 
closets. Serving pantries. Write for brochure! 


REASONABLE RATES 


Residential ASX 
BS 
HOTEL 


WESTBURY 
IS EAST ~O0™ ST. 


7 MADISON AVE. 
Telephone: RHInelander 9431 
Affiliated with 
THE RITZ TOWER + THE WARWICK 
THE GLADSTONE 


Transient 
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HAVE 
YOU EVER 
HEARD ANYONE 
ASK FOR A BETTER 
GOLF BALL THAN 
A DUNLOP 


IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 














HE heathen 

in his blind- 
ness may bow 
down to wood and 
stone, but his so- 
ciety is organized 
on so_ beautifully 
casual a basis that 
he misses many of 
the ills which beset 
his civilized breth- 





ren. After reading “— 
Ss 
Margaret Mead’s Caw a u 


“Coming of Age 

in Samoa,” you are likely to conclude 
that Polynesia must be a delightful place 
to live. A happy land, indeed, where the 
only salacity is that induced by the mis- 
sionaries, and where the sex problem has 
never for an instant raised its ugly head. 
The Samoan has no trouble with his 
mother-in-law, and if he wants to back 
out of a picnic at the last minute, nobody 
argues the point with him, since musu, 
a state of unwillingness or intractab-lity, 
He wouldn’t know a 
neurosis if he saw one, and romantic 
love is so out of his life that he would 
die laughing at a_ performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

The most enviable feature of his 
scheme of things, however, is that it 
has no younger-generation problem. 
Miss Mead’s interesting book proves 
pretty conclusively that we have brought 
our own difficulties in that connection 
on ourselves by the complexities of our 
modern existence. Down in Samoa all 
the cooking and housework are done 
by the children, whose existence is ig- 
nored by the community until they are 
fifteen or sixteen years old. ‘That, to 
one who likes a bridge game completely 
divorced from the nursery, sounds too 
good to be true, but Miss Mead writes 
with authority, having gone down there 
to study adolescence only to find it non- 
existent. What this country needs is 
a few taboos. 


is respected. 


“i Zaniry UNDER THE Sun,” by 

Dale Collins, is about an Ameri- 
can business man who was sent on a 
long trip for his health by his doctors. 
He was limiting himself to three drinks 
a day, and just as he was about to take 
one of them in Yokohama, an earth- 
quake came along and wiped out both 
the barroom and hismemory. A rescue 
ship bore him to China, where, after 
three years with an exporting firm, he 
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RECENT BOOKS 


The Lotus-Eaters 


won ten thousand 
pounds on a sweep- 
stake, the most 
popular method at 
the moment of en- 
dowing characters 





in fiction with 
Means. 
From then on 


the Story goes ga- 
ga, because the hero 
sets out to travel 
- and meets a myste- 

riously polyandrous 
lady who speedily annexes him as 
a husband and makes with him for 
the South Sea Islands, where they 
do little but sit around drink, 
the hero having forgotten his doctors’ 





and 


orders as well as the fact that he 
has a wife and two children in 
Detroit. I forgot to mention that 


nobody but himself knows about his 
amnesia, and he is constantly on the 
rack as to the desirability of his mem- 
ory’s return. It comes back to him 
at the end of a several days’ trip 
in the jungle, and his infatuation for 
his wife leaves him at the same time, 
so when he reaches home and finds 
th: she has eloped on a passing boat 
with the only other eligible man in 
town he is having more luck than he 
ever would have in real life. 


HE jacket of “The Light Shines 

Through” says that Octavus Roy 
Cohen has written something “quite 
different from his Negro dialect stories,” 
a statement with which I am in com- 
plete accord. In fact, if Mr. Cohen’s 
name weren’t printed in gilt on the 
book, I should never believe that he 
wrote it at all. How a man capable 
of Florian Slappey could turn out such 
an inept, sophomoric romance is incom- 
prehensible. The plot concerns a man 
who left a million dollars to the girl 
he loved and then came back from the 
dead. In the nick of time, too, because 
her wicked husband had left her and 
was raising hell on the seven hundred 
thousand he had wrested from her. 
Ooo, what a bad man Don Logan was! 
When his sister-in-law went to his flat 
to kill him and then didn’t do so, it 
was almost more than I could bear, 
and I must attribute it to my good 
planets that another lady came in 
shortly after her and did the trick. A 
proper finish, too, for a man who 
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snapped his fingers when he made 
threats. 


HOEVER Patrick Hamilton 

may be, he surely views life with 
George Meredith as “‘a supreme, ironic 
procession, with laughter of gods in the 
background.” ‘“T'wopence Coloured” 
reads as if it were written by one of 
those gods, and it is a genuine pleasure 
to admonish you not to let the grass 
erow under your feet while you dash 
to the nearest book store for a copy. 
This novel fairly bristles with humor 
and humanity. It doesn’t matter what 
it’s about—it happens to be about a 
young girl (the author admits at the 
outset that she is a perfect fool) who 
went to London to go upon the stage 
because Mr. Hamilton would write 
divertingly about nothing at all. He 
describes and characterizes with a single 
stroke. Can you see the Shakespearean 
actor “whose features seemed to be 
yearning languorously for a medallion 
wherewith they might be perpetuated”? 
In case you don’t want to take my 
word for it, W. W. Jacobs says on the 
jacket that Mr. Hamilton’s observation, 
irony, and toleration are admirable and 
that ““T'wopence Coloured” is one of 
the best books he has read in a long time. 





7 HE Book oF CATHERINE 
WELts” (the late Mrs. H. G.) 
has an introduction by her husband 
which sets forth her charms as a wife, 
companion, and mother. In a house 
where there was so much literary ac- 
tivity it was inevitable that a person 
of her temperament should also try her 
hand, and out of a large number of 
manuscripts Mr. Wells has selected a 
few stories and poems which he thinks 
express her quality. It is plainly a labor of 
love. The verse is negligible, the stories 
sophomoric and pointless. The best of 
the latter is the fairy tale which she 
concocted with her little boy and in 
which she is simply being herself, 
“Mummy of the Charades.” 
—B. L. 








NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
[From La Vie Parisienne} 


_A despondent man threw himself from 
the Brooklyn Bridge into the Hudson. 

















INSURANCE against 


disappointment 


The number of apartments available in any 
FRENCH building is small. Most of our tenants 
find FRENCH management so consistently good 
they prefer to renew their leases. Therefore we 
suggest that you make your choice of these 
apartments as soon as possible—for your own 
satisfaction. 


1010 FIFTH AVENUE 7 to 12 ROOMS 
at 82nd Street. 1-D—7 rooms, 3 baths, $4500. 1-C— 
9 rooms, 3 baths, $5750. 1-B—11 rooms, 4 baths, $7000. 
11-A—12 rooms, 5 baths, $12,500. 


1140 FIFTH AVENUE 5 & 6 ROOMS 
at 95th Street (two and three baths). From $3000. 


1160 FIFTH AVENUE 3, 4,5 & 6 ROOMS 
at 97th Street. 1 to 3 baths. Wood-burning fireplaces. 
From $1900. 


34 EAST 51st STREET 2 & 3 ROOMS 


West of Park Avenue. 3 room apartments consist of large 
living room, bedroom, kitchen, dressing room and bath. 
Maid, valet and meal service. From $1800. 


59 EAST 54th STREET 4 ROOMS 


West of Park Avenue. Fireplace in each apartment. 
From $2500. 


55 PARK AVENUE 4 ROOMS 


at 37th Street. Living room with fireplace, 2 bedrooms, 
dining section, kitchen and bath (some with extra lava- 
tory). From $2800. 


15 & 16 PARK AVENUE 3 & 4 ROOMS 
on Murray Hill at 35th St. Complete kitchens. Maid, valet 
and meal service. Some with fireplaces. From $2000. 


17 PARK AVENUE 1,2 & 3 ROOMS 
at 35th Street. Valet, maid, meal service. Hotel apart- 
ments from $1100. 


22 WEST 77th STREET 1, 2,3 & 4 ROOMS 
Opposite Park. One and two baths. Housekeeping 
apartments from $800. 


TUDOR CITY 


RENTING OFFICE AT EAST END OF 42nd STREET—VAN 8860 


PROSPECT TOWER 1 & 2 ROOMS 
TUDOR TOWER 

Hotel apartments, $950 to $1950. 
THE MANOR 1 to 5 ROOMS 


THE CLOISTER 


THE HERMITAGE 
Housekeeping apartments, $800 to $3100. 


FRED F. FRENCH 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, at 45th Street 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 


























OR more than a quarter 

century, the Tishman 
organization has been in 
direct contact with a great 
many tenants. They have 
come to realize that a lease 
is more than a mere scrap 
of paper... it implies faith 
and service. 
As a result, tenants in 
Tishman Apartments are 
benefiting by our experi- 
ence and our will to serve. 

o 

{ Now Ready for Occupancy } 


941 PARK AVENUE 


N. E. cor. 81st St. 
Duplex Apartments of 


8-12-13 Rooms 
> 


410 EAST 57th STREET 


Adjoining Sutton Place 


6-7 Rooms 
Write for our booklet 


USHMAN REALTY 
& CONSTRUCTION CO=* 
285 _MADISON-AVENDE 


Owners and Builders Since 1898 
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©& DANCE NEATH STARS 


“ WO)DMANSTEN 


AT 


WOODMANSTEN INN 
Pelham Parkway & Williams- 
bridge Road 
*Midst Surroundings Truly 
Glorious One Dances to the 

Enchanting Music of 


| VINCENT LOPEZ (Himself) } 
A and His Superb Orchestra 
eae) AND FEASTS ON FOOD 
THAT IS EXCEPTIONAL! 
Connoisseurs Catalog 


Woodmansten “The Suburban 
Restaurant Incomparable” 


Telephone— TALMADGE 2295 
Tea Dinner Supper 








AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Ryper, by Djuna Barnes (Liveright). A 
literary curio by one of the cleverest 
young authors of the Little Review group. 

TWorENce CoLourep, by Patrick Hamilton 
(Little, Brown). One of the most amus- 
ing novels of the season, written by a 
master of irony and tolerance. 

Tue Licut SHINES THROUGH, by Octavus 
Roy Cohen (Little, Brown). An ama- 
teurish romance with a moronic cast of 
characters. 

Vanity UNDER THE Sun, by Dale Collins 
(Little, Brown). What happened to a 
man who lost his memory. 

Lew TYLER AND THE LapIEs, by Wallace 
Irwin (Doubleday, Doran). A model and 
middle-aged husband steps out—and back. 

THE Book or CATHERINE WEILS (Double- 
day, Doran). Short stories and poems by 
the late Mrs. H. G. Wells, with an intro- 
duction by her husband. 

GaLaTEA, by Margaret Rivers Larminie 
(Houghton, Mifflin). A readable novel 
about a girl who won a fortune on a 
sweepstake ticket. 

Cinpy, by Rose Wilder Lane (Harper). 
A. blood-and-thunder romance of the 
Ozarks with a thick and stirring plot. 

Diversey, by MacKinlay Kantor (Coward, 
McCann). Entertaining revelations, in 
novel form, of Chicago corruption. 

Tue Runaways, by George A. Birmingham 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A characteristic story 
by one of our best Irish humorists. 

PIGSTIES WITH Spires, by Georgina Garry 
(Dutton). An English first novel about a 
kept lady. 

Tue Happy Mowuntaltn, by Maristan Chap- 
man (Viking Press). Sympathetic treat- 
ment of the hill whites in Tennessee, with 
an underlying romance, a black villain, 
and a swell fight at the finish. 

Tue WALLs oF JERICHO, by Rudolph Fisher 
(Knopf). Another story of life in Harlem. 


Less recent: 


JEROME, OR THE LatiItupE oF Love, by 
Maurice Bedel. THE INVADER, by Hilda 
Vaughan. GETTIN’ IN Soctety, by 
George Blake. Apron STRINGS, by May 
Freud Dickenson. THE YOUNGEST ONE, 
by Katherine Haviland Taylor. SEVEN 
Days WutppiInc, by John Biggs, Jr. 
Lapy IN MaArs_e, by Robert E. McClure. 
THe Runacates Crus, by John Buchan. 
Swan SoncG, by John Galsworthy. HER 
Knicut Comes Ruipinc, by John V. 
A. Weaver. Snow Girt, by J. P. 
McEvoy. FAREWELL TO YouTH, by 
Storm Jameson. ExTREMES MEET, by 
Compton Mackenzie. 


MystTERIES 


THE STRANGE CASE OF “WILLIAM” CooK, 
by Richard Keverne (Harper). Mediocre 
story of crime on a large scale, carried 
on in an obscure antique shop. 

Tue Parriot, by A. E. and H. C. Walter 
(Dutton). An English financier is mur- 
dered. There are few clues and many 
suspects. 

HurryinG Feet, by Frederick F. Van de 
Water (Appleton). The prodigal grand- 
son of an irascible plutocrat atones for 
his hot-headed youth by discovering a 
scientific murderer. 

Tue Rep Scar, by Anthony Wynne (Lip- 
pincott). Dr. Hailey is an astute and 
agreeable detective. The case of the 
Red Scar must have bored him quite a 
lot. 
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Planning 
For Fall 


THE finest season of the 
year in New York.: Social 
activities, theatres, shops 
—everything worth while 
in full swing—and The 
Ambassador in the centre 
of everything worth while. 

Especially attractive suites 
for permanent guests. 


The 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE AT S5lst STREET 
NEW YORK 
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45 Park Ave. 
COR. 37th STREET 
A Residential Hotel for 
A Select Clientele 


1-2-3 Rooms 
Furnished & Unfurnished 
Season or Year 


Payson McL. Merrill Co. 
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Interviews by appointment . 
Written Horoscope . . . $10.00 


21 Fifth Avenue 
Tel.: 10 A. M. to5 P. M. Gramercy 3796 








Horoscopes 


Frances M. Courtney 


. $5.00 


New York 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE SECRET OF MoHAWK Ponp, by Natalie 
Sumner Lincoln (Appleton). Entertain- 
ing though not convincing. An eccentric 
uncle leaves one of those quaint and trying 
wills, which involves no end of excitement 
and peril for his beautiful niece. 

Tue MAN IN THE SHADOWS, by Carroll 


john Daly (Clode). Melodrama. An old 


Yukon feud carries one to Connecticut. 
Pretty thin. 


GENERAL 


ComiInG oF AGE IN SAMOA, by Margaret 
Mead (Morrow). An interesting study 
of primitive youth. 

DosToEVSKY, The Man and his Work, by 
]. Meier-Graefe (Harcourt, Brace). 
Careful literary analysis on a biographical 
basis. 

ProressoR BERNHARDI, by Arthur Schnitz- 
ler (Simon & Schuster). A five-act play 
dealing with clerical politics arising from 
the hero’s placing humanitarianism before 
religion. 

HEAVENLY Discourse, by C. E. S. Wood 
(Macy-Masius). Celestial chatter about 
various earthly problems and institutions. 

Joun Brown’s Bopy, by Stephen Vincent 
Benét (Doubleday, Doran). An achieve- 
ment in verse which is a creditable con- 
tribution to Americana. 


Less recent: 

Tue Complete Works oF Francois Vit- 
LON, translated, with an introduction by 
J. U. Nicholson, illustrated by Alexander 
King. MEMORIES OF MANHATTAN, by 
Charles T. Harris. ApvENTURE, by Ro- 
sita Forbes. 


POETS WHO PASS IN THE NIGHT 
[From the Paris Herald| 


We announced in our issue of June 2 
that: “Among literary celebrities arriv- 
ing recently from the United States may 
be named Mr. Scudder Middleton, a 
poet; Mr. Robert Graves and his wife, 
Miss Laura Riding, also poets, and Mr. 
George Davis, a young novelist. Mr. 
and Mrs. Graves spent only a few days 
in Paris and have left for a more lengthy 
visit to London.” 

We are now informed that Mr. Robert 
Graves’s wife, Miss Nancy Nicholson, who 
does not describe herself as Mrs. Graves, 
was not with Mr. Graves in Paris, and, 








therefore, did not leave for a lengthy visit 
to London; that neither of them has ever 
visited the United States, and that Miss 
Nancy Nicholson is not a poet. Our 
attention has also been drawn to the 
tact that our original announcement 
might have been construed as meaning 
that Miss Laura Riding was the wife 
of Mr. Graves. Such was never our 
intention. 


Aside from this, the paragraph was 
substantially correct, we take it. 














of the’S9e’s 


ODJESKA herself could never have registered more righteous 

wrath than did the dowager of the ’go’s upon spotting two 
hapless males sneaking a smoke within breathing distance of her most 
cherished lace curtains. 

Those were the days when smoke, almost as thick as the beefsteak 
at breakfast, poured forth from the gentlemen of the day who insisted 
upon pungent cigars to fit their ponderous ways. No wonder the dow- 
ager glowered ! 

Today, should a hostess affect lace curtains, she need never raise 
an eyébrow. For the ways of men are different and so are their cigars. 
Now it is the trim and modern Haddon Hall with a mildness and 
a fragrance topped by a flavor far too subtle for the mauve decade 
. . . Mild as a May morning, but fragrant as a breath of June and with 
a flavor smacking of crisp November coolness, 

Any of the better tobacconists in New York can furnish you with 
Haddon Halls in every size and shape from the Cafe Noir to the 
large Corona de Luxe. The prices, depending upon the size, are loc 
—2 for 25c—15c—3 for Soc. 


D. EMIL KLEIN CO., NEW YORK 
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Daggers from a Dowager 
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Suarchmont Called to freedom: 
rom Early, G olonial Da 





ven in the free days of early Colonial 

Ce times our doughty fathers had their trou- 
bles. Perhaps the hardest were the tyrannous 
Navigation Laws, one of the prime causes of 


the Revolution. 9 We can thank them, how- 
ever, for the first settlement of Larchmont. 


Ultra --DModern 
Apartments 


$1500 - $7000 


3 7 7 LARGE ROOMS, of the finest 
Park Avenue standards, but 

with much more pleasant surroundings. 
Special 7 Room Duplex Apartments, 
19 foot ceilings in Living Rooms. Only 
33 minutes from Grand Central, but a 
world away in spirit. See them tcday, 
while the selection is best, or ask for : ’ 
i a pant - = 
booklet. ae X : BNE nee 
‘Ready in September eae: Shed? 

aor Se 





= — 








HARRY ¥. 
ETCHELLS 





q Sitting in a Barbadoes tavern watching a 
King’s officer post the hated proclamation, 
three men plotted to establish a refuge at 
Larchmont. Today, Larchmont still offers 
freedom to city folks from the vexations of 
town life. 


Salient Features 


Silent Electric Refrigeration 
Domestic Science Kitchens 
Colored Kitchen Fixtures 
Glass-enclosed Showers 

Colored Tile in Bathrooms 

Cedar Closets Mirror Doors 
Incinerators Radio Outlets 
Wood-burning Fireplaces 
Children’s Playground 

Indoor Gymnasium 
Sound-deadened Walls and Floors 
Maid Service Available 

Special Maids’ Rooms 


r v, sf 
BL y' 

pyet?,! i. ; 

apt suits a7 


CHATSWORTH GARDENS, Inc. - 119 West 57TH Street - New York 


Telephone: CIRecre 6133 Office at 


Gardens open daily —Te/. LARcumont 2699 





AT THE STATION, 





CHATSWORTH GARDENS 


LARCHMONT 
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-in that kind of trafth/0 x f 
responsiveness is one -~ . \° 
element of control— 
acceleration is. then 
as essential as brakes 


nay New and better 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
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OROTHY CRAY’s facial preparations 
have long been found in all smart 
shops. Now these same preparations 
will be distinguished by this striking 
new label with its graceful lettering 
and its charming Wedgwood medallion 
\ of French blue. 

For years Dorothy Cray’s prepara- 
tions have been as pure, as skillfully 
blended and as eflective as modern 
science can make them. Now the 


modern and the conservative are com- 


‘range Hower 
Sin Tonic and 





" 


CA, trin naen f quality of the preparations themselves. 
— DOROTHY GRAY 
soe 093 Fifth Avenue + New York 
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bined in the good taste of this label 


which so truly reflects the exquisite 
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